HARBOR  SAILBOATS  CHARIER  PROGRAM  CAN 

YOUR  PURCHASE  OF  ANY  NEW  ERICSON 


NEW  ERICSONS 

USED  ERICSONS 

TRADES 

CHARTER 

INSTRUCTION 

RENTING 


HARBOR  SAILBOATS 

2040  HARBOR  ISLANDER  DRIVE  #118 
SAN  DIEGO,  CA  92101 

(619)  291-9568  OUTSIDE  CA  (800)  854-6625 
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StarCruiser 


hood’s  hi^  technology  introduces 
speed  to  roller  fiirli^  genoas. 


Fan  type  head  patch  locks 
in  shape  under  high  loads. 


Extra  reinforcement 
for  reef  positions. 


Sp^ially  engineered 
cruising  Laminar.' 
Panel  layout 
allows  step  up 
construction. 


Eclipse  U.V. 
protection 
on  leech 
and  foot 
panels. 


Panel  orientation  remains  constant.as  sail  is  reefed  for  heavy  air  use 

.  . . . . . . : . . ; 


Our  sail  designers  have  used  the  high  technol¬ 
ogy  available  at  HOOD  to  produce  the  first 
roller  furling-roller  reefing  Genoa  to  take 
advantage  of  the  recent,  dramatic  changes  in 
materials  and  the  sailmakers’  art. 

Computer  Design 

Our  HOOD/Net  computer  system  helps  us 
to  design  an  optimally  shaped  sail  and  brings 
high  performance  to  roller-furling  Genoas. 
That  computer  system,  using  data  on  your 
boat  and  local  sailing  conditions,  will  develop 
a  perfect  design  for  you  in  just  a  few  minutes. 

Fabric 

The  StarCruiser  uses  HOOD’s  exclusive 
Laminar*  Mylar  laminated  fabric,  HOOD’s 
own  dacron  fabric  or  a  combination  of  both 
depending  on  your  requirements.  A  Star¬ 
Cruiser  made  of  Laminar  will  maintain 
a  “tin  sail”  shape  over  a  wider  wind  range. 
You  could  even  use  your  StarCruiser  as  a  #2 
Genoa  for  racing. 

CAD/CAM 

In  addition  to  computer  aided  design  your 
new  StarCruiser  benefits  from  HOOD’s  com¬ 
puter  aided  manufacturing.  The  CAD/CAM 
system  cuts  complex  curved  panels  with  a 
Laser.  Sailshape  is  built  into  every  edge  of 
every  panel;  not  just  into  the  single  shaping 
seam  common  with  manually  built  sails. 
Laminar  panels  are  first  fitted  with  seam 
tape,  then  double  or  step-stitched  for  super¬ 
strong  seams. 

Hand  Finishing 

Hand  finishing  is  still  a  HOOD  specialty, 
so  you  get  a  high  tech  sail  from  the  world’s 
most  sophisticated  sailmaker,  with  hand 
details  attended  to  by  careful  cruising 
sailmakers. 

•'When  you  put  your  boat  in  “cruise”  you 
don^t  have  to  leave  the  fast  lane,  call  your 
nearest  HOOD  loft  to  get  a  quote. 


HOOD  SAILMAKERS 

861  West  18th  Street,  Costa  Mesa,  CA  92627  (714)  548-3464 
466  Coloma  Street,  Sausalito,  CA  94965  (415)  332-4104 
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West  Marine  Products 


NEW! 


Vi£S§L 


RM  SATNAV 


Save  on  selected  items  in  every  store.  Items  may  vary  by  store  and  are  limited  to  stock  on  hand. 


•  SIMPLE  TO  OPERATE 
■  Takes  up  to  99  waypoints 
Model  303180 
List  $1 095.00 
West  Meyine  Price 


$869 


HEAD  STAY 
FOIL  SYSTEM 


1/4"  X  36'  Model  262774 

List  $299.00 

West  Marine  $249.00  . 

SALE  $179.40 


5/16"  X  59'  Model  262808 

List  $439.00 

West  Marine  $375.00 

SALE  $263.40 


1/4"  X  46'  Model  262782 

List  $319.00 

West  Marine  $269.00 

SALE  $191.40 


1/4"  X  46'  Model  262758 

List  $435.00 

West  Marine  $369.00 

SALE  $261.00 


I _  _ /  tPACORP  • 

^UL-L-LUL-i^- 


5/16"  X  46'  Model  262790 

List  $399.00 

West  Marine  $339.00 

SALE  $239.40 


3/8"  X  59'  Model  262766 

List  $495.00 

West  Marine  $425.00 

SALE  $297.00 


NEWI 

NAVKO 

KNOTLOG 

Model  304329 
List  $249.00 
West  Marine 


$199.00 


SOUNDER 

Model  304337 
List  $179.00 
West  Marine  . 

$149.00 


NEW^fl 

ANTENNA  RAIL  MOUNTS 

•  Nylon,  Solid  Mount 
Model  208306,  List  $29.99 
West  Marine  $25.50 


SALE  $19.95 


AUKOR  MARINE  59 

BATTERY 
TERMINAL  CLAMP 

Modei  133058,  List  $1.90 
West  Marine  $1.90 

SALE  $1.19  )<) 


m  West  Man 


BRONZE 
JIB  HANKS 

ALL  ON  SALE! 

60%  OFF  LIST 


HANDHELD 

COMPASS 

•  Fast,  accurate  readings 


STANDARD 
MODEL 

108241,  List  $28.95 
West  Marine  $24.95 

SALE  $18.95 


ILLUMINATED 

MODEL 

108258,  List  $37.95 
West  Marine  $32.25 

SALE  $24.95 


Davis 


Example:  #1  Crimp,  2" 
Model  115238 
List  $1.85 

SALE  75c 


SWIVEL  CAM 
CLEAT 

•  For  up  to  3/8"  rope 
•Stainless  steel 
Model  129148, 

List  $30.65 
West  Marine  $26.80' 

SALE  $18.95 


SAVON 

SEA-SOAP 

•  Concentrated 
8.5  oz.  bottle 
Model  203992, 
List  $6.95 
West  Marine  $5.90 


SALE  $4.90  Davis 


STEARNS 

BUOYANCY 

CUSHIONS 

USCG  APPROVED 

•  Extra  thick  flotation 

•  White  or  Blue 
List  $16.50 

West  Marine  $12.95 

SALE  $10.95 


1987  Model  Clearance 

M^r%/  OFF  List  ON 

25-40%°""""""’" 


STOCK 


Example: 

15  HP  Short  Shaft 

Model  283663 
List  $1790.00 
West  Marine  $1459.00 

SALE 


$1095.00 


EXPLORER  FOUL 
WEATHER  GEAR, 

Jacket 

List  $179.00 
West  Marine 
$139.00 

SALE  $129.00 
Pants 

List  $138.00 
West  Marine 
$109.00 

SALE  $99.00 


DACRON 
YACHT  BRAID 

•LOW  STRETCH 
•  White 

Normal  Discount  35% 

SALE  45% 

OFF  LIST 


MAfUMCO 

ADAPTERS 

35%  OFF  LIST 

Normal  discount 
15-20%  off  list 
Example:  Model  194423 
•  15  amp  M,  30  Amp  F 
List  $50.15 
West  Marine  $39.95 
SALE  $32.60 


BIG  B  FENDERS 

45%  OFF  LIST 


Normal  discount 
25%  off  list 

Example:  Model  137703 
List  $29.95 
West  Marine  $22.45 
SALE  $17.95 


SAILING  GLOVES 

•  Ladies'  and  Men's  sizes 

List  $19.00 

West  Marine  $1 2.95 

SALE  $10.95 


’  West  Marine 


OFFSHORE  HAT 

•  Durable  canvas 
List  $8.95 
West  Marine  $7.95 

SALE  $5.95 


West  Marine  Products 


15  STORES  TO  SERVE  YOU! 

We  guarantee  your  satisfaction. 


Store  Hours: 

Mon  -  Fri  9  to  6 
Thurs  'til  8 
Sat  &  Sun  9  to  5 


Quality  Boating  Gear  and  Apparel  at  Discount  Prices 

Marina  Del  Rey  San  Pedro  Long  Beach 


4766  Admiralty  Way 
Boy's  Mkt  Shopping  Ctr. 

(213)  823-5357 


203  N  Harbor  Blvd 
Vincent  Thomas  Bridge 

(213)  833-0717 


251  Marina  Drive 
take  2nd  St.  to  Marine 

(213)  598-9408 
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INTERPHRSE 

SPECTRA  FISH-FINDER 

•  Affordable,  8  color  &  easy  to  use 

♦  Water  temp.  &  bottom  alarm 

Model  276246,  Transom  mount,  200  kHz 
List  $895.00 

West  Marine  $479.00 

Model  301945,  Thru  Hull,  200  kHz 
List  $1025.00 

West  Marine  $549.00 

Model  301952,  Transom  mount,  50  kHz 
List  $925.00 

West  Marine  $499.00 

Model  301960,  Thru  Hull,  50  kHz 
List  $11 25.00 

West  Marine  $599.00 


SNUBBERS 

3/8"  Model  110429,  List  $16.95 
West  Marine  $14.49 

SALE  $10.95 

5/8"  Model  110437,  List  $19.95 
West  Marine  $16.95 

SALE  $12.95 

3/4"  Model  1 1 041 1 ,  List  $29.95 
West  Marine  $24.^5 

SALE  $19.95 


MINI-HOTPAD 

•  Instant,  compact 
heat 

Model  248096 
List  $.99 

SALE  $.69 


ALL  CONTROLS 
40%  OFF  LIST 

ExamplerModel  275727 
•  Side  mount  control 
List  $159.95 
West  Marine  $135.95 

SALE  $95.00 


ScBplzer 

VACUPUMP 
'OILCHANGER 

Model  208660,  List  $27.95 
I  West  Marine  $23.95 


SALE 

$18.95 


ALL  ENGINE  & 
STEERING  CABLES 

50%  OFF  LiST 

Example:  Model  277421 
•  15'  cable 
List  $25.00 
West  Marine 
$20.00 

SALE  $12.50 


m  'Intex  Recreation 

ALL  WATERTOYS 

UP  TO 

50%  OFF 
LiST 


Example:  Ski  Rocket  I 
Model  292151,  List  $49.95 
West  Marine  $39.95 

SALE  $24.95 


West  Marine  Products 


Terrific  Vaiues  Backed  by  Our  No-Hassie  Guarantee 

Save  on  selected  items  in  every  store.  Items  may  vary  by  store  and  are  limited  to  stock  on  hand. 


ALL  WATERSKIS  & 

accessories 

UP  TO  50%  OFF  LIST 

Example:  Nash  Combo  Ski 
Model  262105,  List  $99.95 
West  Marine  $69  os 
SALE$39.95 


Limited  to  slock  on  hand 


HUMMINBIRD  LCR  4-ID 

DEPTHSOUNDER 

•EASY  TO  READ!  Fish  in 
Red,  bottom  in  Black. 

Model  276196,  List  $71 9.00 
West  Marine  $369.00 


SALE 

$329.00 


5"  REMOTE 
SEARCHLIGHT 

Model  257238 
List  $295.00 
West  Marine  $199.95 

SALE 
$149.95 


iqloo 

ALLICECHESTS 

30%  OFF  LIST 

Example:  Model  245860 
48  Quart  Chest 
List  $48.99 
West  Marine  $39.95 
SALE 
$33,951 


JENSEN 

WEATHERPROOF 

SPEAKERS 

Flushmount  Model  194704 

List  $79.95 

West  Marine  $59.95 

SALE  $49.95 

Cabinet  Mount 
Model  194696 
List  $89.95 
West  Marine  $62.95 

SALE  $54.95 


FLOTATION 

CUSHIONS 

•  Available  in  3  colors 

List  $12.00 

West  Marine  $7.95 

SALE 
$6.95 


MMAGA4A 

BUTANE  LIGHTER 

•  Long  neck  makes 
lighting  stoves  easy. 
Model  172536 
List  $15.95 
West  Marine  $13.50 

SALE  $10.95 


PAR  JABSCO 

MACERATOR  PUMP 

•  Grinds  waste  into 
small  particles 
Model  195503, 

List  $168.50 
West  Marine  $143.95 

SALE  $109.00 


'hGQfT  irTGffQCG 

POWER  INVERTERS 

•  HIGH  EFFICIENCY 

.10%-  15% 

^  OFF  LIST 

EXAMPLE: 

1200  Watt  SUR-R 
Model  304782,  List  $1440.00 
West  Marine  $1225.00 

Paloma 

PROPANE 
WATER 
HEATER 

•  PROVIDES  INSTANT  HOT  WATER 
WITHOUT  WASTING  ENERGY. 

•  With  safety  shut-off 
Model  175885,  List  204.75 
West  Marine  $199.00 

SALE  $179.00 


tCKHR 

FLASHLIGHT 

•  Mini-light 

Model  152629,  List  $12.95 
West  Marine  $10.95 

SALE  $7.95 


West  Marine  Products 


Quality  Boating  Gear  and  Apparel  at  Discount  Prices 


Newport  Beach 

900  W  Coast  Hwy 
"S  of  Newport  Blvd 

(714)  645-1711 


Dana  Point 

34235  Pac.  Coast  Hwy 
1/4  Mils  N  of  Del  Obispo 

(714)  493-4455 


San  Diego 

1214Rosecrans  SI. 

S  of  Newport  Blvd 

(619)  224-8222 
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□  NOT  GOING  TO  TAKE  IT  ANYMORE 

Okay,  I’ve  read  enough! 

First,  The  Siren  Song  of  the  Pardeys  by  Andy  Kerr  in  the  May 
issue.  Kerr  presents  some  valid  points  in  his  disagreement  with  Lin 
and  Larry  Pardey’s  cruising  philosophy  of  keeping  it  small  and 
simple. 

But  having  ready  many  of  the  same  Pardey  books  and  articles  I 
feel  —  I  know  —  that  Kerr  is  putting  a  lot  of  his  own  interpretation 
between  the  lines.  A  few  times  Kerr  presumes  to  put  words  in  their 
mouths,  but  at  least  he  tells  us  that  he  is  presuming.  That  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  there  to  color  what  comes  after.  But  it’s  still  got  to  be  a 
little  tough  to  take  if  you  are  the  cruising  couple  being  dissected. 

I  agree  and  disagree  with  various  of  Kerr’s  conclusions,  but  at  least 
he  uses  statistics,  examples,  and  his.  own  and  others’  experiences  to 
arrive  there.  Like  the  Pardeys  and  Kerr,  cruisers  hold  widely  varying 
opinions.  Many  of  them  have  strong  opinions,  and  voice  them 
regularly  in  print  and  in  person.  Great;  it  shows  people  are  thinking 
about  the  sport.  But  no  one  needs  to  be  dragged  through  the  mud  — 
as  the  letter  from  Brooks  Townes  of  Sausalito  in  the  June  issue  does 
to  the  Pardeys  —  for  voicing  them. 

It  is  possible,  even  preferable,  to  make  or  argue  a  point  without 
resorting  to  character  assassination  or  dirty  innuendo,  but  that  is 
clearly  not  what  Mr.  Townes  is  interested  in.  Townes  heaps  such 
snide  insults  on  the  Pardeys  —  “the  Pardeys  seem  to  have  decided 
their  feces  doesn’t  stink’’;  “They  used  to  be  a  fine  couple’’;  “the 
Golden  Couple”.  He  ends  up  telling  us  much  more  about  himself 
than  the  Pardeys,  for  whom  he  uncovers  his  dark,  twisted  .  .  .  pre¬ 
judice.  The  rest  of  Townes’  letter  spews  forth  nothing  but  damaging 
rumor,  cheap  innuendo,  and  vile,  outright  lies. 

What  is  Townes’s  problem?  Aren’t  we  just  discussing  preferences 
in  cruising  styles  here?  The  only  thing  Townes  makes  clear  to  me 
about  Lin  and  Larry  Pardey  is  that  he  doesn’t  know  the  facts  about 
them.  Let  me  try. 

I  have  known  the  Pardeys  for  nearly  ten  years.  I  have  watched  and 
joined  them  cruising,  daysailing,  racing,  goofing  off,  building  boats 
(yes,  even  fiberglass  ones).  I’ve  been  with  them  at  cruisens’  potlucks, 
lectures,  slide  shows,  even  stumbling  out  of  Hussongs.  I’ve  never 
seen  them  do  or  say  anything  that  wasn’t  meant  for  the  good  of  the 
sport  of  sailing  and  the  people  in  it.  Their  contributions  are  valuable, 
and  personally,  they  are  as  warm  and  geniune  and  earthy  now  as 
when  1  first  met  them.  And  that’s  not  true  for  too  many  big  time  sail¬ 
ing  celebrities  I’ve  met,  outside  of  Buddy  Melges  —  another  real 
contributor  to  the  sport. 

The  Pardeys  are  opinionated,  but  you  have  to  ask  them  for  their 
advice  or  read  their  writings.  They  don’t  —  unlike  a  lot  of  “experts” 
—  shove  their  views  on  you,  unasked.  If  you  disagree  with  their 
views,  like  Andy  Kerr,  fine.  Make  your  case,  make  your  choice.  We 
all  do.  Thanks,  Latitude,  for  the  chance  at  character  restoration. 

Now,  Mr.  Townes  —  GRRRRR  —  you’ve  gotten  me  mad.  How 
will  your  own  cruising  choices,  your  advice  which  you’ve  dispensed 
so  freely  stand  up  to  a  barrage  of  name  calling,  rumor,  and  misinfor¬ 
mation?  How  about  your  conduct,  your  skills  as  a  cruising  sailor? 
Would  you  be  offended  —  I  don’t  expect  you  to  write  books  or 
articles  or  draw  lecture  crowds,  so  we’ll  just  have  to  work  with  the 
material  in  your  letter  —  if  a  Mr.  Townes-type  ripped  you  to  shreds  in 
Latitude? 

Lets  imagine  for  a  moment  that  you  are  the  clay  pigeon.  And,  by 
your  example,  alls  fair!  Ready?  Shall  we  start  with  your  rigging 
preferences?  Double  headstays,  Mr.  Townes?  Really?  How  about  all 
your  conveniences?  No,  that  might  take  too  long. 

Let’s  move  on  to  your  sparkling  use  of  the  language;  “That  is  a 
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urination”;  “goddamned  tofu”;  and  “pump  craps  out”,  in  order  of 
appearance.  Is  Mr.  Townes  trying  to  tell  us  what  a  bad  dude  he  is? 
Unfortunately  for  us  all  that  we  can’t  reside  in  Sausalito  just  to  hear 
such  clean,  clear  thinking  pour  forth  at  the  source  fresh  every  day. 
Are  you  liking  this,  Mr.  Townes?  Remember,  your  letter  inspired  me, 
your  tactics.  Word  on  the  cruising  circuit  is  that  Brooks  Townes  isn’t  a 
very  good  sailor  (does  any  of  this  sound  familiar?).  Ready  to  defend 
and  explain  yourself  to  the  thousands  of  people  who  will  read  these 
lies  and  affronts  in  Latitude? 

Are  we  breaking  through  yet?  Need  we  go  on? 

No,  it’s  really  not  fair  to  character  assassinate  you  solely  on  the 
merits  of  the  low-life  talk  and  half-truths  of  your  one  letter.  Maybe  — 
probably  —  we  will  meet  some  day  —  the  sailing  world  really  is  quite 
a  small  one  —  and  we  can  try  discussing  this  again.  Meanwhile,  do 
some  work  on  your  facts,  attitude,  and  language.  They  need 
cleaning  up.  Badly. 

Now  for  Latitude.  Sure,  Mr.  Editor,  everyone  has  their  opinion 
and  is  entitled  to  express  it.  But  choosing  to  publish  what  amounts  to 
a  down  and  dirty  character  assassination  —  go  ahead  and  equivocate 
and  claim  non-responsibility  all  you  want  on  this  —  does  a  disservice 
not  only  to  the  Pardeys  but  to  your  thousands  of  readers,  many  of 
whom  may  not  have  read  or  met  the  Pardeys  for  themselves.  Again, 
put  yourself  in  Lin  and  Larry’s  shoes  —  how  do  you  fight  the  nasty 
insults  and  rumors  found  in  the  40,000  copies  of  the  June  Latitude? 

Normally  I  get  kick  out  of  your  magazine,  but  it  really  sickened  me 
to  see  that  Mr.  Townes  and  Latitude  are  showing  so  little  class  or 
responsibility.  In  fact,  your  behavior  is  shameful.  If  it  hasn’t  occurred 
to  you  already  .  .  .  don’t  both  of  you  owe  the  Pardey’s  an  apology? 
Then,  disagree  with  them. 

Tom  Linskey 
Yacht  Freelance 
Cruising  Baja 

Tom  —  Whoooaaaa,  calm  down  a  little  bit. 

VJe  like  to  humor  ourselves  by  thinking  we  handled  the  situation 
pretty  well,  advising  all  our  readers  to  stick  to  the  facts  and  ignore  the 
personal  stuff.  And  on  several  occasions  we  mentioned  how  highty 
we  thought  of  the  Pardey’s,  how  they  contributed  to  sailing,  how 
they  were  quick  to  help  others  in  need,  etc. ,  etc. 

The  other  thing  you  might  consider  is  that  the  Pardeys  make  their 
living  off  of  sailing.  Perhaps  more  than  anyone,  they  are  professional 
cruisers,  getting  paid  to  dispense  advice  and  opinions  to  others.  As 
such,  we  figure  they’ve  got  to  be  willing  to  be  a  little  thicker-skinned 
when  it  comes  to  having  folks  disagree  with  them.  It  comes  with  the 
territory. 

You  know  how  it  is  with  libel  laws?  Politicians  and  other  public 
figures  —  under  the  law  —  have  a  much  more  difficult  time  proving 
libel  than  do  ‘private’  citizens.  It’s  part  of  the  price  they  pay  for  danc¬ 
ing  in  the  public  domain.  By  the  same  token  the  Pardeys,  because 
they  willingly  have  accepted  the  position  of  being  public  experts  in 
the  sailing  spotlight,  should  be  willing  to  endure  a  little  more  abuse 
than  the  average  cruiser.  It’s  the  same  with  us  at  Latitude,  if  we’re  not 
willing  to  cheerfully  endure  a  little  abuse,  we  have  no  business  being 
here. 

Frankly,  we  think  you’re  taking  this  a  lot  harder  than  the  Pardey’s 
will.  It  wasn’t  that  bad. 

By  the  way,  we  think  the  article  you  wrote  on  Sea  of  Cortez  Race 
Week  for  Sail  was  just  excellent. 

□SUBSTITUTE 

Actually  there  was  still  another  typo,  of  sorts,  in  connection  with 


.rters 


Royal  Yachts,  Inc.  provides  Charter  Management 
with  guaranteed  monthly  payments. 


(415)  865-1035  •  Inside  CA  (800)  445-8885 
•  Outside  CA  (800)  443-8885 
1070  Marina  Village  Pkwy  #103,  Alameda,  CA  94501 


“<5V10LLY”  CATBOATS 

the  tradition  continues  . . . 


A  more  versatile  catboat 
designed  for  heavy  weather  conditions 

LO.A.:17’  L.W.L:16’r'  BEAM:  7’6” 

DRAFT:  2’2’74’  DISPL:  3,000  lbs  BALLAST:  1,C 

(board  down)  SAIL  AREA:  200  sq  ft  POWER: 


Designed  for  heavy  weather,  full 
keel  cat  boat  with  centerboard, 
hand  laid  7/16"  fiberglass, 
easy  reefing  from  large,  d 
cockpit,  roomy  cabin,  tea 
trim,  exceptional  quality, 
self-righting,  trailerable. 
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Come  for  a  Visit 

^^^YouMI  Want  to  Stay!  /  rTl^ 

Oentura  lOest  Jnorijta 

|L®.-WHERE  service  to  the  boater  comes  FIRST! 


•SSE  WHAT 
YOU'VE  BEEN 
MISSING! 

ESCAPE  TO  ONE  OF 
THE  FINEST  MARINAS 
IN  THE  U.S. 


•  More  than  it  share  of  Boating 
Amenities 


•  Some  Available  for  Immediate  Occupancy 


Guest  Boaters  Welcome 


•Come  see  why  people  all  over  Southern  California  are  coming  to 
Ventura... 


1198  NAVIGATOR  DRIVE*  VENTURA,  CA.  93001  •(805)644-8266 


SINCE  1968 

TCOinflUTia 

REPRIGCRfmon  FOR  RLL  BOATf 


THE  ONLY  WEST  COAST  MANUFACTURER 
WE  SERVICE  WHAT  WE  SELL! 


120-A  Tustin  Avenue 
Newport  Beach,  California  92663 
(714)  645-3861 


TWO  PIECE  NESTING  DORY 

13’6”  LOA  —  7’6”  Nested 


T.N.E.  Marine,  Inc. 
1073-C  Foster  City  Blvd., 
Foster  City,  CA  94404 
(415)  349-1735  eves 
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the  story  about  the  boat  named  Fujimo  (pg.  57,  August  ’87).  If  you 
substitute  “Jerry”  for  “Jane”,  that  acronym  for  (‘F-k  You  J — ,  I’m 
Moving  Out’)  still  works.  Jerry,  the  owner,  was  a  nice  guy  who  once 
let  me  take  the  help  for  a  few  minutes.  His  firm  was  involved  in  the 
leasing  of  business  and  commercial  properties  and  I  guess  that  was  a 
lot  of  tenant  turnover  That  ‘slogan’  was  all  over  the  waterfront  of 
Mackinac  Island  the  first  time  Fujimo  participated  in  a  Port  Huron  to 
Mackinac  race.  That  was  before  he  tried  the  SORC. 

I  don’t  know  if  Jerry  had  a  wife  named  Jane  or  not  but  the  boat 
was  named  for  a  mountain  peak  (volcano,  maybe)  in  Japan  —  not 
for  a  stereo. 

George  Hostetter 
San  Diego 


□  TURN  LEFT  AT  ODOR 

Yes,  there  is  a  place  to  get  quality  stainless  steel  fabrication.  The 
gentlemen  at  Marine  Sheet  Metal  Works  have  been  doing  just  that  for 
over  45  years. 

When  I  needed  custom  bow  and  stern  rollers  made  in  a  hurry, 
they  started  right  in,  made  some  vital  design  changes,  and  finished 
promptly.  They  understand  stresses,  design,  time  commitments  and 
have  pride  in  their  work. 

The  shop  is  located  at  813  S.  Seaside  Ave. ,  Terminal  Island  —  just 
drive  out  Terminal  Island  until  you  smell  the  Starkist  plant  and  turn 
left. 

They  did  me  a  favor  and  I  thought  I’d  do  you  one  by  letting  you 
know. 

Michael  Wagers 
Long  Beach 


□ADVICE  THAT  CLICKED 

1  want  to  thank  you  for  your  article  regarding  the  problems  that 
developed  with  Fujica  HD-S  cameras.  I  purchased  mine  several 
years  ago  after  reading  good  reviews  in  Latitude.  It  is  a  great  camera 
to  have  onboard.  When  mine  started  to  melt,  I  too  figured  it  was  my 
fault  —  I  must  have  left  it  in  the  sun  too  long  or  something.  That  is 
until  I  read  your  article. 

About  a  month  ago  I  contacted  Fuji  Photo  Film  USA  and  brought 
my  camera  to  their  service  center  in  Carson.  In  Jess  than  one  week  it 
was  ready;  all  new  rubber  case,  new  strap  (the  original  had  a  small  bit 
of  melted  rubber  on  it),  new  rewind  knob,  new  spare  film  cannister, 
new  batteries  and  a  free  roll  of  Fuji  film.  It  looks  like  a  brand  new/ 
camera.  All  this  at  no  charge/no  questions!  Thanks  to  you  and  Fuji. 

M.  Robinson 
Long  Beach 

M.  —  We’re  delighted  to  hear  that  Fujica  still  seems  to  be  backing 
their  cameras.  Man\;  of  our  readers  got  their  cameras  fixed,  and 
many  others  —  with  serious  melting  problems  —  we’re  replaced  with 
the  new  HD-M’s.  We  at  Latitude  had  six  replaced,  we’re  delighted 
with  the  new  models. 

□  HE'S  GOT  TO  BE  MAKING  THIS  UP.  HASN’T  HE? 

In  June  of  this  year  I  brought  my  Gulf  32  pilothouse,  Fairwind 
back  from  Southern  California.  The  first  leg  from  Ventura  to  Morro 
Bay  I  singlehanded  with  an  overnight  at  Cojo  anchorage.  It  was  a 
piece  of  cake  with  calm  seas  and  light  winds. 

I  knew  I  would  need  help  for  the  jump  from  Morro  Bay  to 
Monterey.  My  friend  Bill  Maudrau  races  his  Cross  32  tri.  Defiance, 
and  is  always  looking  for  a  challenge.  He  agreed  to  help.  Leaving  his 
car  in  Monterey,  he  rented  a  car,  dropped  it  off  at  San  Luis  Obispo 
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(paying  a  $45  drop  off  charge)  and  took  a  cab  to  Morro  Bay  for  $37. 

That  night  we  tried  getting  out  at  10:00.  We  motorsailed  out  for 
two  hours  head  into  the  wind  and  seas.  The  wind  howled  at  30  mph 
apparent:  combined  seas  hit  us  every  five  seconds  at  10  feet.  The 
pounding  the  boat  took  was  awful.  We  had  hoped  that  the  deeper 
water  would  bring  calmer  seas  but  it  did  not. 

We  were  being  lifted  off  the  cockpit  seats  each  time  the  boat  fell 
into  a  trough.  Pouring  vodka  over  ice  was  a  two- man  event,  with  one 
holding  the  glass  on  the  cockpit  floor  and  the  other  pouring  —  with 
only  half  of  the  booze  making  it  into  the  glass.  Clearly,  with  this  kind 
of  waste  we  would  not  have  sufficient  rations  for  the  24  hours  it 
would  take  to  get  to  Monterey.  With  great  regret  we  turned  around. 

As  we  surfed  back  to  Morro  Bay,  we  discussed  the  extremely  dif¬ 
ficult  and  vastly  expensive  project  of  returning  home  to  wait  out  the 
weather  and  the  cost  of  returning  once  again  to  Morro  Bay.  It  was 
then  that  1  made  up  my  mind:  the  boat  could  handle  the  trip;  we 
couldn’t.  Let  the  bloody  boat  do  it  herself! 

1  explained  the  plan  to  Bill.  So  we  tied  back  up  to  the  guest  dock  at 
the  Morro  Bay  YC  and  turned  in.  The  next  morning  1  hit  the  charts. 
Selecting  a  course  that  would  run  close  enough  to  shore  to  avoid 
shipping  traffic,  1  plugged  in  waypoints  to  the  Micrologic  7500  all  the 
way  to  the  red  buoy  at  the  entrance  to  Monterey.  Then  1  plugged  the 
waypoints  into  the  route  function. 

We  set  up  the  Portabote,  put  in  the  battery  and  put  on  the  trolling 
motor.  After  we  eased  out  of  the  harbor,  I  engaged  the  autopilot,  set 
the  route  function  on  the  Loran,  and  flicked  on  the  Loran/autopilot 
interface.  Bill  climbed  down  into  the  Portabote  and  held  the  bow 
painter  ready  to  slip.  I  rammed  the  RPM  up  to  2000  and  scooted 
down  the  ladder  into  the  Portabote.  We  slipped  the  painter  and 
watched  the  Fairwind  build  speed,  squatting  and  pounding  into  the 
seas. 

We  had  a  tense,  roily  ride  back  to  the  breakwater.  At  the  yacht 
club  we  folded  the  Portabote  and  put  the  motor  and  battery  into  the 
duffle  bag.  Folded,  the  boat  looks  much  like  a  surfboard  which  is  ubi¬ 
quitous  along  the  coast.  After  rides  with  a  succession  of  surfers  in 
trucks  and  VW  buses,  we  were  in  Monterey.  We  paid  the  last  ride  to 
take  us  to  the  airport  where  we  picked  up  Bill’s  car.  We  got  a  motel, 
ate  dinner  and  crashed.  The  next  day  we  set  the  boat  up  and  waited 
at  the  entrance  to  the  breakwater.  Twenty  hours  after  we  left  her,  the 
Fairwind  hove  into  view. 

We  motored  out  and  positioned  ourselves  in  her  path.  She 
seemed  to  be  hurtling  at  us.  1  motored  along  with  her  to  reduce  the 
difference  in  speed  to  a  couple  of  knots.  We  knew  we  had  just  one 
chance.  At  the  critical  moment  Bill  leaped  for  the  bow  pulpit  and  1 
swung  the  dinghy  aside.  Bill  turned  the  autopilot  off  and  returned  for 
me.  After  tying  up  at  the  new  marina,  we  poured  a  couple  of  vodka- 
overs  and  smuggly  toasted  our  success.  We  had  finally  solved  the 
perenniel  problem  of  the  trip  back  up. 

Chris  Webber 
Mountain  View 

Chris  —  You’re  bullshitting  us.  You  rea//y  are  —  aren’t  iiou?!? 

We’re  really  inclined  not  to  believe  you,  given  all  the  potential 
problems.  But  then  truth  has  always  been  stranger  than  fiction,  so  we 
don’t  know  what  to  think. 

Readers,  what  do  you  think?  Did  theg  rea//y  let  Fairwind  power  up 
the  coast  alone  or  are  they  pulling  our  leg? 

□THE  “MARVELOUSNESS”  OF  THE  CREW  LIST 

I’m  sitting  here  in  Cafe  Haliewa  on  Oahu  contemplating  the 
marvelousness  of  the  Cruising  Crew  List  you  publish  each  year.  You 


Or  Ask  about  the  Ultimate  Racer/Cruiser  . 
The  J/37. 


For  Price  and  Availability 
Information  oa  New  and  Used 
Boats  Contact: 


J  BOATS  WEST 

210  Whalers  Walk 
San  Pedro,  CA  90731 
(213)  514-2676 

’Fleet  Discount  Pricing 


BOATS 

WEST 


JOIN 

THE  FLEETS 
JOIN  THE  FUN! 

How  about  these  NEW  BOAT 
Sailaway  Deals  . . . 


J/40  Typical  “J/Boat”  Handlinjf  with 
the  Ultimate  in  Cruising  Comfort. 
Commissioned,  Electronics,  and 
SAILS.  ...$r75;000' 


J/35 


J/22 


Fastest  Growing  Off-Shore  One- 
Design  Fleet,  Fully  Commi.ssioned, 
Electronics,  and  RACING  S.AILS. 

.  .  .  $93,500. 


Perfect  for 
with  Road 


Fun*  Complete 
and 
r  PlIRF 
.  .  ,  $13,250* 
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ON  TOP  DOWN  UNDER 

NEW  ZEALAND’S  WINNERS  USE 


AVAILABLEAT: 

Coast  Chandlery  -  Santa  Barbara 
Ventura  Wholesale  Marine  -  Ventura 
Muller  Marine  -  San  Pedro 
Furling  &  Rigging  -  Costa  Mesa 
Point  Marine  -  Dana  Point 
Downwind  Marine  -  San  Diego 


IMPORTED  &  DISTRinU  TED  BY: 


4918  Ixary  Avc.  N.W. 
Seattle,  WA  98107 
(206)  782-7700 


Live  it  up 
before  you  leap 

Mag  Bay,  Turtle  Bay  and  Cabo  are  a  long  way  away.  So, 
we  salute  the  marinaros  del  sur  with  a  very  special 
price.  Park  your  30’-50’  boat  for  3-7  days  in  one  of  our 
50’  slips  for  only  $25*  per  day. 

Enjoy  the  luxurious  amenities.  Swim  in  our  pools,  soak 
in  our  Jacuzzi,  play  tennis  on  our  courts.  Walk  to  thea¬ 
ters  and  shops,  Irvine  Ranch  Market  and  San  Diego’s 
Farmers’  Market.  Ride  our  Courtesy  Bus  to  the  super¬ 
market  and  Shelter  Island  chandleries.  Meet  other 
cruisers  and  Mexican  officials  at  our  “Mexican  Mixers” 
in  the  fabulous  Corniche  Lounge.  And  ask  about  our 
special  room  rates  for  marina  guests.  We’ll  send  you  on 
your  way  with  a  departure  gift  and  a  “Come-backer  Cou¬ 
pon”,  good  for  a  free  night  with  us  on  your  way  home. 

For  reservations  and  information,  call  or  write:  Harbor¬ 
master,  Hotel  Inter-Continental 
Marina,  385  W.  Harbor  Drive, 

San  Diego,  CA  92101 
(619)  230-8955  and 
(800)  351-3600. 


•Rates  effective 
September  10,  1987 
through  January  10,  1988, 
subject  to  availability. 


HOTEL  INTER-CONTINENTAL  SAN  DIEGO 

333  West  Harbor  Drive  San  Diego,  CA  92101  (619)  230-8955 
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see,  your  last  issue  put  me  in  contact  with  the  owner  of  a  Herreshoff 
55.  With  one  other  crew  we  just  completed  a  6,500-mile  journey 
from  Mobile,  Alabama  to  Honolulu  via  the  Panama  Canal.  It’s  a  trip  I 
feel  good  about  and  something  that  will  keep  me  in  anticipation  of 
your  next  Cruising  Crew  List. 

I’d  sailed  San  Francisco  Bay,  but  never  the  ocean.  What  with  the 
20  foot  waves  and  4El  knot  winds  we  encountered  five  days  out  of 
Honolulu  thanks  to  tropical  storm  Fernanda  and  learning  about 
celestial  navigation  (our  SatNav  broke)  I’ve  become  hooked!  All  in 
all,  it  took  us  49  days,  not  counting  the  layovers  in  Cristobal  and 
Balboa,  Panama. 

1  know  how  you  folks  like  to  have  readers  pass  out  your  rag  to 
cruisers  in  the  far  corners  of  the  earth,  so  I  did  my  part  by  handing 
some  out  at  the  Mobile  YC  and  the  Panama  Canal  YC.  I  was  going 
to  give  some  away  at  the  Balboa  YC  but  I’d  run  out  by  the  time  I  got 
there.  You  sure  have  a  wide  following,  people  recognize  the 
magazine  everywhere! 

Okay,  now  for  my  Roving  Reporter  pitch.  There’s  nowhere  in 
Cristobal,  Republic  of  Panama  where  you  can  cash  Bank  of  America 
travellers  check.  (I  don’t  know  about  other  brands).  There  is  no  B  of 
A  there  and  the  only  bank  that  will  honor  them  is  Banco  General, 
whose  address  I  couldn’t  get.  Of  course  Panama  City  does  have  a  B 
of  A,  so  if  you  enter  from  that  direction  you  can  cash  your  checks. 

Tom  Hart 
San  Francisco 

Tom  —  We’re  delighted  the  Crew  List  worked  for  you.  We’ve 
been  told  that  last  month  yet  another  magazine  —  this  would  be  the 
third  —  has  copied  this  reader  service  pioneered  years  ago  by 
Latitude.  While  we  can’t  compliment  them  on  their  originality ,  we  do 
admire  their  good  taste. 

□WHO  DOUBTS  THE  MERCY  OF  ALLAH? 

I  was  catching  up  on  some  Latitude  reading  when  I  noticed  in  the 
February  and  March  issues  some  Loose  Lips  material  on  land  yachts. 

Sailing  on  terra  firma  goes  back  at  least  to  1600,  as  evidenced  by 
an  engraving  in  tbe  November  1967  National  Geographic  of  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  square-riggers  on  a  Dutch  beach.  The  engraving  accompanies 
an  account  of  a  1700-mile  trans-Sahara  “cruise”  (they  had  several 
Land  Rovers  as  support  vessels)  on  12  three-wheelers.  One  of  the 
sailors  was  a  guy  from  California  named  Larry  Pardey. 

It  was  quite  an  adventure,  both  culturally  and  physically.  They 
stopped  counting  flat  tires  after  500,  and  abandoned  four  yachts  by 
the  end  of  the  32-day  trek.  At  journey’s  end  the  chief  navigator,  a 
desert  native  (a  pair  of  binoculars  was  his  only  navigation  tool), 
surveyed  the  remains  of  the  fleet  and  asked,  “No  matter  what  his 
faith,  can  there  now  be  one  among  us  who  doubts  the  mercy  of 
Allah?” 

In  your  June  article  on  Bill  Lee,  you  mention  that  he’s  lately 
becorne  excited  about  Formula  40  catamarans.  His  interest  in 
multihulls  goes  back  at  least  to  1972  when  he  was  one  of  the  ‘Santa 
Cruz  Crazies’  who  flew  John  Marples’  Searunner  37  trimaran  Bac¬ 
chanal  to  a  Multihull  TransPac  corrected  time  record  of  8  days,  17 
hours, 

Robert  Schwartz 
Amherst,  MA 

Robert  -  We  never  knew  that  about  Larry,  it’s  very  interesting. 
Thank  you  for  passing  it  along. 

As  for  Bill  Lee  and  multihulls,  if  we’re  not  mistaken  one  winter  he 
and  a  friend  came  very  close  to  buying  the  farm  when  one  he  was 
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sailing  on  flipped  just  off  the  coast  of  Santa  Cruz  leaving  them  in  the 
icy  waters  until  they  were  rescued  by  chance. 

□  DOING  VERY  WELL 

We  just  received  a  copy  of  your  July  issue  from  an  outside  source 
who  had  highlighted  the  first  page  of  an  article  about  Ericson  Yachts. 

In  the  first  column  you  admitted  a  case  of  “combined  brain  fade 
and  circumstance”  years  ago  predicting  the  demise  of  Ericson 
Yachts.  You  then  go  on  to  describe  all  the  Southern  California  boat 
builders  that  have  “gone  under  or  become  a  shell  of  their  former 
selves”.  You  then  proceed  to  list  ten  companies,  nine  of  which  are 
no  longer  in  effective  business.  It  is  the  10th  that  1  wish  to  address. 

While  we  at  CAL  Sailboats  are  no  longer  in  Southern  California, 
we  are  surely  in  business  and  doing  very  well.  In  the  1987  model 
year  we  produced  over  135  CAL  22’s,  28’s,  and  33’s.  In  1988  we 
expect  to  do  even  better  as  we  are  introducing  a  new  CAL  29. 

As  you  can  see  by  the  enclosed  brochures,  we  are  alive  and  well. 
We  have  excellent  Southern  California  and  mid-California  dealers 
and  expect  to  continue  under  our  new  president,  Mr.  Michael  Dahill, 
who  started  with  us  fifteen  years  ago  building  CAL  sailboats. 

Keep  up  the  good  work  as  one  of  the  best  regional  sailing 
magazines  in  the  country.  Perhaps  a  little  more  sailing  is  a  cure  for 
“brain  fade”. 

P.S.  Does  this  deserve  a  “Roving  Reporter”  tee?! 

Robert  W.  Stringer 
Director  of  Marketing 
O’Day/CAL  Sailboats 
Fall  River,  MA 

Robert  —  We  were  thinking  of  CAL  specifically  when  we  used  the 
words  “a  shell  of  their  former  selves”.  We  see  how  you  folks  —  with 
what’s  obviously  a  healthy  company  —  can  take  exception  to  it. 
We’re  sorry  about  that. 

We  didn’t  intend  it,  however,  to  reflect  negatively  on  today’s  com¬ 
pany  but  rather  acknowledge  what  a  monster  CAL  had  been  in  the 
60’s.  And  who  can  deny  it,  with  a  combination  of  extremely  popular 
racer /cruisers  as  well  as  the  immensely  successful  racers  such  as  the 
classic  Cal  40. 

So  while  we  recognize  that  CAL  is  a  healthy,  ongoing  company  to¬ 
day,  we  still  think  we  were  on  the  mark  in  suggesting  that  in  the  world 
of  sailboat  manufacturing,  it  is  still  a  shell  of  what  it  had  once  been. 

We  do  hope  that  you’re  on  your  way  to  a  successful  year  and 
nothing  would  please  us  more  to  see  CAL  regain  the  prominence  it 
once  had.  By  the  way,  your  t-shirt  is  in  the  mail. 

□LATE  WAS  ONLY  AS  GOOD  AS  NEVER 

James  Betts  Enterprises  is  a  builder  of  custom  sailing  boats  in  San 
Diego.  We’ve  built  a  variety  of  yachts,  many  of  which  were  lOR  or 
MORC  race  boats. 

We  have  built  such  well-known  custom  MORC  boats  such  as  Short 
Circuit,  Tin  Man,  and  most  recently  Babe  Ruthless.  In  fact.  Tin  Man 
is  owned  by  Jim  Betts  and  was  raced  by  him  in  last  year’s  Interna¬ 
tionals  in  San  Diego.  I  think  it’s  therefore  safe  to  say  we  as  a  com¬ 
pany  have  been  very  much  involved  in  the  MORC  class,  both  as 
builders  and  as  participants. 

This  leads  us  to  the  point  of  the  letter,  the  decision  not  to  allow  Mr. 
Larry  Harvey’s  boat  Babe  Ruthless  to  compete  in  this  year’s  MORC 
Internationals  in  Milwaukee.  It  is  our  opinion  that  this  decision  was  an 
injustice  to  Mr.  Harvey  and  did  a  disservice  to  the  MORC  class. 

The  boat  was  completed  in  time  to  sail  a  west  coast  regatta  and 
then  head  east  on  a  trailer.  Unfortunately,  during  this  first  race  off  the 
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THE  EPOXY  BOOK 

The  most  comprehensive  book  on  the 
use  of  boatbuilding  epoxy  has  just  been 
published  by  System  Three. 

This  no-bull  54  page  book  should  be 
required  reading  for  all  boatbuilders. 

Revealing  the  tips,  tricks,  and  traps 
about 

•  Epoxy  Chemistry  •  Safety  and  Handling  •  Measuring 
and  Mixing  •  Coating  •  Fiberglassing  •  Cluing  • 

•  Filleting  •  Fairing  •  Painting  and  Finishing  • 

Send  S5.00  today  to  System  Three  Resins 
for  your  post  paid  copy. 

OR 

If  you're  really  the  gutsy  type  send  ten 
bucks  for  a  complete  trial  kit 
and  we  ll  throw  in 

'  -  THE  EPOXY  BOOK 

Either  way  you'll  discover  why 
System  Three  is  the  best  epoxy  resin  for 
boatbuilding  using  WEST  method 
construction. 

SYSTEM  THREE  RESINS 
P.O.  Box  70436 
Seattle,  WA  98107 
(206)  762-5313 
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“ON  THE  LEADING  EDGE  OF 
COATINGS  TECHNOLOGY” 


We  offer  protective  systems  for 
fiberglass,  wood,  steel  and  aluminum. 

Stocking  agents  for: 

^  .  I  WEST  SYSTEM  BrandTM  Epoxy 

AWLGRIP 

G  Ui>  I  wivl  Polyester  Urethane 

COATINGS  PRATT  &  LAMBERT 


1406  W  178th  St. 

Gardena,  CA  90248 
(213)  516-8844 

1-800-345-5107  SoCal  Toll  Free 


Acrylic  Urethane 

SIGMA 

Antifouling  &  Enamels 

PRC 

Deck  Caulk  &  Sealants 


More  Than  lust  a  Bookstore 


•  Nautical  Books 

•  Charts  and 

Publications 

•  Windsocks 

•  Brassware 

•  Classic  Dinghies 

•  Nautical  Videos 


•  Gift  Wrapping  &  Mail  Order 

California’s  largest  selection  of  nautical  books 
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BAXTER  &  CICERO 


2000  Newport  Blvd. 
Costa  Mesa,  CA  92627 
Above  “Newport  Rib  Co." 


SAILMAKERS  SINCE  1937 


it  New  Racing  &  Cruising  Sails 

it  Roller  Furling  Conversions 

it  Repairs  -  Sails  &  Canvas 

it  Boat  Covers  &  Misc.  Custom  Canvas 

it  Embroidered  Crew  Sportswear 
&  Soft  Luggage 


Don’t  go  crazy  . . . 
Go  sailing! 

A  boat  is  a  terrible  thing 
to  waste! 
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west  coast  the  boat  was  involved  in  a  collision  and  had  to  be  returned 
to  our  shop  for  repairs.  As  a  result,  the  required  measurements  could 
not  be  submitted  by  the  date  requested  by  the  laternational  Regatta 
Committee.  Mr.  Harvey  applied  to  submit  this  information  at  the 
earliest  opportunity,  but  was  refused.  Therefore,  the  boat  wasn’t 
allowed  to  compete. 

It  seems  clear  to  us  that  sufficient  and  reasonable  cause  existed  to 
explain  the  inability  to  submit  the  required  measurement  information 
on  time.  Given  the  unavoidable  nature  of  the  circumstances,  the 
decision  not  to  permit  Mr.  Harvey  and  his  crew  to  race  shows,  in  our 
opinion,  limited  consideration  and  a  total  lack  of  flexibility. 

As  sailors,  we  question  the  desirability  of  continued  participation  in 
a  class  where  such  short-sighted  decisions  take  place.  Like  most  peo¬ 
ple  we  race  in  MORC  because  it  is  fun  —  or  should  be.  In  lOR  the 
rules  in  all  cases  must  be  strictly  applied  and  that  is  understood  by  all 
those  who  participate.  The  strict  adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  law  is 
necessary  in  such  a  highly  competitive  and  increasingly  commercial 
class. 

In  MORC,  however,  the  rules  and  regulations  should  be  tempered 
with  the  realization  that  those  who  participate  in  it  do  so  with  the  in¬ 
tent  of  enjoying  the  sailing  first  and  foremost.  It  is  incumbent  upon 
the  persons  charged  with  applying  these  rules  and  regulations  in 
MORC  to  use  some  interpretation  in  order  to  achieve  and  maintain 
the  underlying  objective:  keeping  MORC  a  fun  class.  The  persons 
who  made  the  decision  to  disallow  Mr.  Harvey  from  competing  in 
this  year’s  Internationals  seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  this  philosophy. 

James  S.  Addison 
James  Betts  Enterprises 
San  Diego 

□THE  MORC  INTERNATIONAL  COMMODORE  REPLIES 

Today  I  received  your  letter  regarding  Larry  Harvey’s  request  for 
an  extension  of  time  to  measure  his  boat,  Babe  Ruthless,  so  he  could 
participate  in  the  1987  MORC  Regatta  in  Milwaukee.  I  realize  how 
disappointed  you  and  Larry  and  his  crew  are  at  not  being  granted  the 
extension,  and  the  opportunity  to  race  in  that  Regatta.  If  I  felt  free  to 
follow  my  own  inclination,  I  would  have  been  delighted  to  render  a 
different  decision.  I  would  like  to  have  more  California  boats  coming 
to  Milwaukee. 

Unfortunately,  the  deadline  for  submission  of  measurement  data 
to  the  MORC  International  Rating  Center  has  been  strictly  enforced 
at  the  request  of  the  International  Chief  Measurer,  Dan  Jackett.  The 
reason  for  requiring  the  data  in  advance  is  to  allow  our  very  limited 
volunteer  staff  to  carefully  screen,  verify  and  compare  the  data 
submitted,  to  insure  the  accuracy  of  the  certificates. 

Failure  to  have  this  information  far  enough  in  advance  of  the 
Regatta  has,  in  the  past,  compromised  the  integrity  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Regatta.  We  are  determined  that  this  shall  not  occur  again. 

In  regard  to  the  extension  requested  by  Larry  Harvey  for  Babe 
Ruthless,  there  are  some  facts  which  you  did  not  mention  in  your  let¬ 
ter.  First,  his  boat  was  measured  prior  to  the  Pacific  Cup  Regatta  in 
June.  The  measurer,  Whit  Davis,  was  requested  to  issue  an  interim 
rating  based  on  his  calculations,  which  he  did.  He  was  further  asked 
not  to  send  the  data  in  to  the  International  Rating  Center,  inasmuch 
as  the  owner  was  anticipating  remeasurement  of  the  boat  after  the 
Pacific  Cup.  Mr.  Davis  complied  with  that  request,  and  it  is  for  that 
reason  that  Babe  Ruthless  did  not  have  a  MORC  rating  certificate  at 
the  time  of  the  July  14,  1987  deadline. 

As  you  said,  the  boat  was  damaged  in  the  race  on  June  27.  Steve 
Washburn,  one  of  the  crew,  told  me  that  the  boat  could  have  raced 
the  following  day  by  merely  taping  over  the  damaged  section  of  the 
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Compare 
function  for 
function, 
spec  for  spec, 
doiiar  for 
doliar,  you  Mi 
find  Navico 
autopiiots 
offer  you  more. 
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Navico  autopilots  feature  a 
proven  design  that  functions 
reliably  and  consistently. 

We  believe  simplicity  and 
function  are  what  make  an 
autopilot  great. 

umiigmiip 

Navico  autopilots  feature 
an  unprecedented  three-year 
warranty.  No  other  manufac¬ 
turer  offers  this  kind  of  pro¬ 
tection  for  your  investment. 

uoHigim 

No  hassle  48-hour  service, 
guaranteed.  If  your  Navico 
autopilot  needs  repair,  send 
it  directly  to  us.  We  will- fix  it 
and  ship  it  back  out  to  you 
within  48  hours  or  replace  it 
free  of  charge.  Guaranteed. 

For  more  information  and  the 
name  of  your  nearest  Navico 
dealer,  please  call  toll-free 
1-800-354-0Q03. 

In  CT  203-242-3216. 

Navico  North  America,  Inc. 

9  Old  Windsor  Road 
Bloomfield,  CT  06002 
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Autopilots  for  Wheel  Navico 

Steered  Vessels  WP-4000 


Autohelm 

AH-3000 


Recommended  Boat  Length 

•  To  39'  (12M)  waaaa 

•  To  39'  (f2M) 

Suggested  Retail  Price 

•  un 

•  $849 

Power  Consumption 

•  300  mA  (average) 

•  400  mA  (average) 

Wheel  Torque 

•  56  lb. /ft. 

•65  lb, /ft. 

Wheel  Speed 

•  5.85  rpm 

•  3.3  rpm 

Function  Display 

•  Digital  LCD  Set,  Auto,  Dodge,  Dodge 

•  Flashing  Light 

I  Direction.  Alarm  On/Off  | 

Keyboard  Controls 

•  Yes 

•  Yes 

Tack  or  Change  Course 

•  Rotate  compass  dial  to  desired  heading 

•  Press  combination  of  t0°  buttons  and  1°  buttons. 

I  or  disengage  autopilot  and  set  course  manually.  | 

Compass 

•  Hall  Effect 

•  Flux  Gate 

Off-Course  Alarm 

•  Yes,  with  on /off  override 

•  Yes 

Dodge,  with  previous  course  memory 

•  Yes 

•  Yes 

Sea  State  and  Trim  Control 

•  Fully  Automatic 

•  Fully  Automatic 

Handheld  Remote  Control  (optional) 

•  Yes 

•  Yes 

Windvane  (optional) 

•  Yes 

•  Yes 

Overload  Protection 

•  Replaceable  Fuse  in  Unit 

•  User  Supplied  In-Line  Fuse 

Standard  Warranty 

•  Three  Years 

•  Two  Years 

Suggested  Retail  Price 


$495 
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Power  Consumption 

•  180  m A  (average) 

•  300  mA  (average) 

Controlled  Thrust 

•  143  lbs 

•  125  lbs. 

Hardover  Time  (no  load) 

•  6.0  seconds 

'  •  8.5  seconds 

Actuator  Stroke 

•  10  inches 

•  10  inches 

Display 

•  Compass 

•  Flashing  light 

Tack  or  Change  Course 

•  Rotate  compass  dial  to  desired  heading  •  Press  combination  of  10°  buttons  and  1° 

buttons, 

or  disengage  autopilot  and  set  course  manually. 

Compass 

•  Hall  Effect 

•  Flux  Gate 

Trim  Control 

•'  Automatic 

•  Automatic 

Rudder  Ratio  Control 

•  Four-position 

•  None 

Seastate  Control 

'•  Variable 

•  Automatic 

Handheld  Remote  Control  (optional) 

•  Yes 

•  Yes 

Windvane  (optional) 

•  Yes 

•  Yes 

Overload  Protection 

•  Replaceable  Fuse  in  Unit 

•  User  Supplied  In-Line  Fuse 

Standard  Warranty 

•  Three  Years 

•  Two  Years 

Autopilots  for  Smaller 
Tiller  Steered  Vessels 

Navico  ^ 

TP-1600 

Autoheim  ' 

AH-800  , 

.. 

Recommended  Boat  Length 

•  To  33'  (10M) 

^  •  To  30'  (9M) 

.  J 

Suggested  Retail  Price 

•  $349 

•  $318 

Power  Consumption 

•  150  mA  (average) 

•  300  mA  (average) 

Controlled  Thrust 

•  88  lbs. 

•  85  lbs. 

Hardover  Time  (no  load) 

•  9.5  seconds 

•  12.5  seconds 

Actuator  Stroke 

•  10  inches 

•  10  inches 

Display 

•  Compass 

•  Flashing  light 

Tack  or  Change  Course 

•  Rotate  compass  dial  to  desired  heading  •  Press  combination  of  10°  buttons  and  1° 

buttons. 

or  disengage  autopilot  and  set  course  manually. 

Compass 

•  Hall  Effect 

•  Flux  Gate 

Trim  Control 

•  Automatic 

- F - 
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•  Automatic 

Rudder- Ratio  Control 

•  Four-position 

•  None 

Seastate  Control 

•  Variable 

•  Automatib 

Handheld  Remote  Control  (optional) 

•  Yes 

•  Yes 

Windvane  (optional) 

•  Yes 

•  Yes 

Overload  Protection 

•  Replaceable  Fuse  in  Unit 

•  User  Suppiied  In-Line  Fuse 

Standard  Warranty 

•  Three  Years 

•  Two  Years 

Call  our  competition  first:  Autoheim  America,  Inc.  (800)  833-4663 
Theacall  us:  (800)  354-0003.  In  CT  (203)  242-3216. 

Then  call  your  nearest  \Afest  Marine  dealer.  comparisons  based  on  manufacturers 

Navico  -  Built  and  backed  to  be  the  best.  specifications 

vufit  Offw  w  1.11V  Autoheim  is  a  trademark  of  Autohelm  America,  Inc. 


IF  IT  COMES  IN  A  CAN,  WE 
MAY  HAVE  WHAT  YOU  NEED. 

READ  THIS  AD: 

Our  purpose  is  not  to  make  you  want  our  merchandise. 

Our  goal  is  yo-ur  achievement  of  your  goals. 

Our  purposes  are  to  have  products  that  really  work 
available  in  the  marketplace,  and  the  survival  and  expansion 
of  our  business. 

Our  valuable  final  product  is  you,  using  our  knowledge  and 
our  products  to  successfully  solve  the  problems  that  stand 
between  you  and  your  goals. 

We  handle  paints,  epoxy  adhesives  and  laminating  resins, 
two-part  polysulfide  rubber,  pour-in-place  foam,  and  antifoul¬ 
ing  paint. 

If  your  boat  is  wood,  steel,  aluminum,  fiberglass  or  ferroce- 
ment,  we  have  something  you  need  for  a  fresh  coat  of  bot¬ 
tom  paint,  a  major  resurrection  or. anything  in  between. 

We  wrote  the  books  ‘How  To  Fix  Your  Wooden  Boat'  and 
‘How  To  Finish  Your  Ferrocement  Hull'.  For  five  bucks,  either 
can  be  yours. 

Whether  you  need  knowledge  or  a  can  of  glop,  come  to  us. 

We  are  the  source. 


★  Epoxy  Adhesives 

★  Clear  Penetrating  Epoxy  Sealer 

★  Two-Component  Polysulfide 
,★  Polyurethane  Paint  and  Foam 

★  Anti-Fouling  Paints 


Custom  Formulated  Chemicals 
for  Today’s  Problem  Solving 


NEW!  TOLL  FREE 

PHONE  NUMBER! 
Large  Metro  Areas: 
950-1088  (tone)  201-635 

Other  Areas: 
800-446-4462 
(tone)  201-635 

SHITE  &  CO. 

5100  Channel  Avenue 

(Foot  of  So.  51st  St.,  near  the  Bay) 

Richmond,  CA  94804 

(41 5)  237-6842 
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bow.  When  the  boat  was  sent  back  to  the  shop,  I  assume  you  know 
the  purpose  was  not  merely  to  repair  the  boat,  but  also  to  change  the 
ballasting. 

On  July  14,  the  day  after  the  deadline,  I  received  a  call  from  Stan 
Gibbs  asking  when  it  would  be  possible  to  remeasure  Babe  Ruthless. 
In  discussing  the  matter  with  Stan  Gibbs,  and  later  Larry  Harvey,  I 
suspect  that  they  misread  the  Notice  of  Regatta  that  stated  the 
deadline  for  late  entires  was  August  4,  1987,  and  did  not  read  that 
every  boat  to  be  eligible  must  have  had  a  certificate  on  file  prior  to 
July  14,  1987. 

If  the  June  1987  measurement  data  for  Babe  Ruthless  had  been 
sent  in  at  the  time  of  measurement,  he  would  have  been  eligible.  If 
the  work  in  the  shop  had  been  limited  to  repairs  only,  I  believe  that  a 
remeasurement  could  have  been  completed  in  time. 

I  do  not  enjoy  enforcing  arbitrary  deadlines,  but  there,  are  sixty  or 
seventy  competitors  in  this  year’s  MORC  Regatta  who  have  made 
that  deadline,  often  at  considerable  inconvenience,  expense,  hard 
work,  and  the  lack  of  opportunity  to  optimize  their  boat  or  their 
rating.  To  allow  one  boat  to  have  additional  time  would  not  have 
been  fair  to  the  boat  owners  who  have  accepted  and  complied  with 
the  difficulties  imposed  by  the  time  limit.  When  the  “Red  Cone”  goes 
up  the  race  starts,  even  if  we’re  not  prepared,  even  if  we  are  late  due 
to  a  collision  or  other  circumstances  beyond  our  control. 

1  agree  with  you  that  MORC  racing  and  all  yacht  racing  should  be 
fun,  but  I  do  not  agree  with  your  implication  that  the  MORC  rules 
need  not  be  strictly  applied.  You  imply  that  MORC  is  not  as  com¬ 
petitive  as  lOR  and  you  are  probably  right.  But  MORC  nevertheless 
attracts  very  competitive  sailors  such  as  Larry  Harvey,  who  not  only 
races  his  Six  Meter  yacht  in  France,  but  has  raced  Timberwolf, 
Brooke  Ann,  Crazy  Horse  in  lOR  races,  winning,  among  the  major 
regattas,  the  Kenwood  Cup.  Larry  is  so  competitive  that  after  win¬ 
ning  class  “A”  of  the  MORC  International  Regatta  in  Toronto  in 
1983,  he  had  the  modified  Cowboy  remeasured  five  different  times, 
by  my  recollection,  in  efforts  to  further  improve  its  performance.  I  ad¬ 
mire  people  who  put  that  much  effort  into  improving  their  boats,  but 
that  doesn’t  entitle  them  to  having  the  rules  ignored  for  their  benefit. 

No  decision  was  made  to  disallow  Larry  from  competing;  rather  he 
failed  to  file  a  certificate  or  measurement  data  for  a  certificate. 

MORC  is  perhaps  the  most  democratic  of  all  the  measurement  or 
handicap  rules,  and  if  our  members  decide  that  the  policy  regarding 
extension  of  time  for  measuring  for  the  International  Regatta  should 
be  changed,  then  it  will  be  changed.  I  sincerely  invite  you  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  decision  making  process.  Join  MORC,  become  a 
member,  pay  your  dues,  and  together  we  can  work  to  improve  the 
club. 

Glenn  D.  Reed 
MORC  International  Commodore 
Covina,  CA 

□  FRAGILE  FERRO? 

First  I  would  like  to  say  thanks  for  being  there  and  for  being 
consistent.  Love  it. 

I  was  quite  surprised  as  to  the  lack  of  response  to  the  ferro  cement 
question,  Perhaps  the  people  with  the  most  experience  would  prefer 
not  to  look  at  the  issue. 

My  personal  experience  includes  two  large  ferro  vessels:  one  a 
46-ft  Samson  ketch,  the  other  a  sloop  of  48-ft.  1  was  skipper  of  both 
vessels  and  responsible  for  their  maintenance.  Some  problems  are: 
1)  paint  does  not  stick  to  cement,  2)  epoxy  is  also  a  temporary 
answer,  blisters  will  occur  in  time,  partly  because  cement  is  alive  and 
releases  lime  and  gases  for  nearly  15  to  20  years,  3)  a  very  cold  boat, 
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and,  most  important,  4)  they  are  uery  fragile  (they  break  easily). 

The  48-ft  vessel  which,  incidentally,  had  accomplished  a  three- 
year  circumnavigation,  sank  after  a  mooring  pendant  snapped  in 
high  winds.  The  vessel  nosed  into  a  rocky  shore  and  sank  in  minutes 
—  a  total  loss.  The  reason  for  the  extent  of  damage  and  loss  was  the 
nature  of  the  ferro  hull  itself.  It  has  an  armature  or  frame  of  rebar  or 
wire  covered  with  hardware  cloth  or  chicken  wire.  This  is  then 
covered  on  both  sides  with  a  special  mixture  of  cement,  a  hard  and 
brittle  mix. 

What  I  have  found  is  when  a  ferro  hull  is  struck,  the  hull  at  the 
point  of  impact  does  not  simply  crack,  but  turns  into  gravel  held  by 
wire.  Nothing  to  push  back  into  the  hole.  To  raise  this  particular 
vessel  a  crew  of  eight,  two  boats,  six  pumps  and  two  divers,  including 
myself,  spent  four  days  in  wetsuits  shoving  epoxy  in  holes.  We  finally 
poured  a  yard  of  concrete  inside  to  keep  the  hull  in  place.  It  was  no 
fun. 

The  46-ft  ketch  had  a  similar  encounter  with  a  buoy  and  required 
constant  fairing,  also  the  armature  becomes  brittle  in  time. 

I  feel  it  is  very  important  that  this  information  get  out,  because  it 
may  save  lives.  Ferro  makes  a  great  houseboat  but  a  risky  sea-going 
vessel.  I  will  not  go  back  to  sea  in  one.  Maybe  the  insurance  people 
have  looked  into  whose  boats  are  always  total  losses  after  a  collision . 

1  have  some  suggestions  for  people  planning  to  cruise  in  one  of  these 
vessels  I  would  be  happy  to  share. 

David  D.  Trupiano 
ex-ferro  sailor 

□LOVE  AND  HATE  MAIL 

You  guys  sure  seem  to  get  your  share  of  hate  mail!  After  reading 
the  May  issue,  I  thought  a  little  “love  mail”  would  be  appropriate,  so 
here’s  some  frofn  the  North  Pole. 

I  think  Latitude  is  great.  I  honestly  look  forward  to  every  issue  — 
and  I  have  to  pay  for  mine!  I’m  not  a  radical,  liberal,  communist, 
anarchist,  nudist,  or  Buddhist,  and  I  think  your  editorial  statements 
have  been  intelligent,  reasonable,  insightful,  and  still  humorous. 
Your  answer  to  the  letter  from  Panama  about  the  U.S.  legal  system 
was  especially  good. 

I  find  myself  discussing  all  of  the  “sue  me,  sue  you”  crap  very  often 
with  friends.  When  we  talk  about  starting  small  businesses  we  always 
seem  to  end  up  with  .  .  .  “Nah,  I’ll  probably  just  get  sued  for  a  million 
bucks  and  get  wiped  out  by  the  legal  fees  or  insurance.”  It’s  pretty 
sad. 

Why  are  there  so  many  people  now  that  think  the  American 
Dream  is  an  easy  lawsuit  away?  What  happened  to  Americans  being 
responsible  individualists?  Who  is  telling  people  that  they  have  the 
right  to  a  trouble-free  life  or  else  someone  must  pay?  Although  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  blame  all  lawyers,  it  certainly  can  be  said  that 
many  of  them  don’t  discourage  the  “somebody  else  is  responsible” 
attitude.  Neither  does  our  present  legal  system. 

Come  on,  people  —  let’s  try  to  use  a  little  (un)common  sense.  If 
you  get  drunk  and  drive  your  car  off  a  cliff,  remember  that  you  were 
stupid  and  it’s  your  fault.  Don’t  sue  the  car  company  for  making  a 
vehicle  capable  of  going  straight  when  the  road  curves,  or  the  state 
for  “allowing”  such  a  hazard  (the  cliff)  to  exist.  You  were  stupid.  It’s 
your  fault.  Period. 

P.S.  Note  our  special  compass  rose  logo.  I  would  venture  to  say 
that  we  are  the  world’s  northernmost  yacht  club. 


Craig  S.  Haggart 
Top  of  the  World  YC 
Thule,  Greenland 


SCANMAR  MARINE  PRODUCTS 

298L  Harbor  Drive,  Sausalito,  CA  94965  (415)  332-3233 


Mark  Schrader  — 

Lone  Star^ 

Valiant  47  Modified  Cruiser 
6th  in  Class  II 

The  BOC  was  Mark’s  2nd  circum¬ 
navigation  via  the  Southern 
Ocean.  Both  times  he  sailed  with 
a  MONITOR  in  the  roughest  im¬ 
aginable  conditions.  Contrary  to 
many  BOC  racers,  he  relied 
heavily  on  windvane  steering  — 
handsteering  or  using  an  auto¬ 
pilot  only  10%  of  the  time.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  61,000  miles  he  has  suf¬ 
fered  not  one  single  MONITOR 
breakdown! 


BOC  IS  OUR  TESTING  GROUND.  CRUISING  IS  OUR  BUSINESS. 
LET  SCANMAR  SOLVE  YOUR  SELF-STEERING. 


^^^ONITOR 

THE  WINDVANE  THAT  SURVIVED 
THE  ULTIMATE  TEST  — 

THE  BOC  SINGLEHANDED 
AROUND  THE  WORLD  RACE. 


Mike  Plant  — 

Airco  Distributor^ 

Custom  BOC  Racer 

1st  in  Class  II 

The  winning  sailor  for 
boats  between  40  to  50 
feet  and  the  best 
American.  The  MONITOR 
controlled  this  powerful 
racing  machine  even  in  ex¬ 
treme  conditions.  Best  24 
hour  run  under  MONITOR 
vane  only,  was  240  miles. 


-<Hal  Roth  — 
American  Flag 

Customized  Santa  Cruz  50 

4th  in  Class  II 

With  145,000  miles  under 
his  keel  using  six  dif¬ 
ferent  vane  brands,  he 
chose  the  MONITOR  for 
the  last  27,000  mile  en¬ 
durance  test  in  the  BOC 
—  the  toughest  voyage  in 
his  long  career. 
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la  bamba.  la  banba.  something  like  that 

Because  of  the  popularity  of  the  movie  and  the  song  La  Bamba,  we 
thought  Latitude  34  readers  might  enjoy  the  following  Sightings  item  that  ran 
in  the  April  1987  issue  of  Latitude  38: 

During  the  last  six  months,  we’ve  made  a  number  of  trips  to  the  Caribbean 
to  prepare  Big  O  for  our  Latitude  38  Aduenture  Charters.  In  the  course  of 
these  trips,  one  of  the  things  we've  come  to  enjoy  the  most  about  the  region 
is  the  variety  of  languages  spoken. 

It’s  not  because  we’re  one  of  those  people  who  pick  up  languages  like  lint. 
No  way.  In  our  less  than  illustrious  high  school  and  university  career  we 
floundered  through  Spanish,  German,  French  and  English,  becoming  profi- 

cont’d  on  next  sightings  page 


lido  boat  show 

The  10th  annual  Lido  In-The-Water  Boat 
Show,  with  200  power  and  sail  boats  from 
28  feet  up  will  open  September  10  at  Lido 
Marina  Village  in  Newport  Beach. 

Billed  as  the  largest  in-the-water  boat 
show  on  the  west  coast,  the  show  features 
used  boats  September  10-13  and  new  boats 

the  great 

Studies  show  that  Southland  residents  feel 
—  and  justifiably  so  —  that  the  quality  of  life 


SIGHTINGS 


September  10-20 

September  16-20.  Admission  is  $5  for 
adults,  $2  for  children  6-12  and  free  for 
children  under  6.  A  ticket  to  the  used  boat 
show  lets  you  in  to  the  new  boat  show  free. 

Hours  are  11  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  weekdays, 
10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  weekends.  For  more 
information  call  (714)  673-9360. 

thursday  night  escape 

has  tumbled  terribly  in  the  last  ten  to  15 
cont’d  on  next  sightings  page 
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la  bamba.  la  banba  —  conf  d 

dent  in  none.  Probably  because  it  was  cool  to  be  weird  in  the  60’s,  we  got  our 
best  grades  in  Russian. 

As  a  result  of  our  Caribbean  trips  we’ve  come  to  see  how  insulated  most  of 
us  Americans  are  —  linguistically  and  otherwise.  We  speak  English  and  ex¬ 
pect  others  to  do  the  same.  This  isn’t  so  in  the  Caribbean,  where  you  hear  a 
little  bit  of  everything,  and  there’s  nothing  unusual  about  people  being  fluent 
in  two  or  three  languages. 

When  you  puH  up  to  a  dock  for  water,  for  example,  there’s  no  telling  what 
language  the  harbormaster  is  going  to  give  you  directions  in.  The  fortunate 
captain  is  capable  of  responding  in  any  number  of  languages. 

It  gives  us  mixed  feelings  to  hear  these  multi-linguals.  There’s  some  delight 
because  we’re  able  to  comprehend  selected  phrases  and  sentences.  But 
there’s  also  anger  that  we  didn’t  apply  ourselves  more  when  we  were  young 
and  languages  came  easier. 

In  any  event,  it’s  fun  to  sit  around  and  quiz  folks  about  the  meanings  of  dif¬ 
ferent  foreign  words,  expressions  and  sentences.  In  was  in  the  pursuit  of  this 
fun  that  we  asked  our  compadre  Antonio  if  he  had  ever  heard  Richie  Valens 
1959  rock  ’n  roll  classic  La  Bamba 

“La  Bamba  rock  ’n  rock?!?  Madre  de  DiosF’  he  shouted  before  breaking 
into  peals  of  multi-lingual  laughter. 

Another  shipmate  explained  that  the  big  hit  by  Richie  Valens,  the 
American/Indian/Mexican  who  died  in  the  same  1959  plane  crash  with 
Buddy  Holly  and  the  Big  Bopper,  was  really  a  “rocked  up  version’’  of  a  wed¬ 
ding  huapango  that  had  originated  in  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico  and  been 
popularized  during  the  last  great  war  by  jerocho  bands”. 

“In  Vera  Cruz?”  Antonio  asked  sarcastically  before  breaking  into  more 
multi-lingual  laughter. 

After  taking  a  little  time  to  regain  his  composure,  Antonio  explained  that 
it’s  not  La  Bamba,  but  La  Banba.  And  furthermore,  that  it’s  not  rock  ’n  roll  or 
jerocho,  but  a  traditional  Spanish  love  song  “as  old  as  my  grandmother”. 
When  he  said  that  it  had  a  nautical  theme,  we  made  him  cough  up  the 
following  translation; 

Para  bailar  la  banba 

In  order  to  do  the  ‘dance  of  life’ 

Se  necessito  un  poquito  de  gracia 

You  must  have  a  little  ‘special  spirit’ 

1 

Y  otra  cosita 
Another  little  thing 

Hay  arriba!  arriba! 

I’m  excited,  I’m  excited! 

Yb  no  soy  marinero 
I  am  not  a  sailor 

Por  ti  sere 

But  for  you  I  will  be 

Por  ti  sere 

But  for  you  1  will  be 

r' 

Para  subir  al  cielo 
In  order  to  get  to  heaven 

Se  necessita  una  escalera  muy  grande 
You  must  have  a  very  long  ladder 

Y  otra  cosita , 

Another  little  thing 

Hoy  arriba!  arriba! 

I’m  excited,  I’m  excited! 

cont’d  on  next  sightings  page 
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la  bamba.  la  banba  —  cont*d 

Yo  no  soy  marinero 

I  am  not  a  sailor 

Soy  capitan,  soy  capitan 

I  am  a  captain,  1  am  a  captain. 

To  fully  appreciate  the  song,  you  have  to  understand  that  in  Spain,  where 
suitors  sang  this  song  to  Antonio’s  grandmother,  a  marinero  was  considered 
a  good  catch,  for  not  only  did  they  make  pretty  good  money  but  they  were 
also  away  from  home  a  lot.  But  the  guy  singing  a  song,  realizing  that  being  a 
marinero  is  beneath  the  fabulous  woman  he  is  courting,  in  the  end  proclaims 
that  he  has  become  a  capitan..  A  capitan  makes  even  more  money  and 
never,  ever  does  hard  manual  labor  like  a  marinero. 

Like  all  foreign  works,  some  of  the  impact  of  the  song  is  lost  because  there 
is  no  literal  translation  of  certain  words  and  phrases.  La  banba,  for  example, 
is  sort  of  a  mix  between  the  dance  of  life,  the  happy  life,  the  special  life  — 
none  of  which  convey  the  real  meaning.  And  gracia  is  only  something  like  “a 
special  spirit”,  a  “unique  gusto”  or  a  “special  feeling”. 

Some  of  you  —  mostly  retired  English  teachers  —  out  there  in  readerland 
may  be  offended  by,  for  example,  the  lack  of  continuity  in  the  lyrics.  But 
before  you  get  too  critical,  compare  it  to  what  probably  is  the  most  famous 
seafaring  song  in  history,  Louie  Louie,  the  original  lyrics  to  which  appear 
below: 

Louie  Louie,  me  gotta  go. 

Louie  Louie,  me  gotta  go. 

A  fine  little  girl,  she  wait  for  me. 

Me  catch  the  ship  across  the  sea. 

1  sailed  the  ship  all  alone. 

I  never  think  I’ll  make  it  home. 

Louie  Louie,  me  gotta  go. 

Three  nights  and  da^s  we  sailed  the  sea. 

Me  think  of  girl  constantly;. 

On  the  ship,  I  dream  she  there. 

I  smell  the  rose  in  her  hair. 

Louie  Louie,  me  gotta  go. 

Me  see  Jamaican  moon  above. 

It  won’t  be  long  me  see  me  love. 

Me  take  her  in  my;  arms  and  then, 

I  tell  her  I  never  leave  her  again. 

Louie  Louie,  me  gotta  go. 

Written  by  Richard  Berry  and  copyrighted  by  Limax  Music  Inc.,  this  song 
supposedly  tells  the  story  of  a  singlehanded  sailor  explaining  his  love  life  to  a 
bartender. 

sign  of  the  times 

To  anyone  who  has  followed  sailboat  racing  for  the  last  decade,  it’s  obvi¬ 
ous  that  the  sign  in  the  accompanying  photograph  is  the  work  of  Los 
Angeles’  Jim  Kilroy.  (The  sign,  incidentally,  occupies  a  prominent  spot 
fronting  the  San  Diego  Freeway  near  the  Long  Beach  Airport) . 

Kilroy’s  had  five  boats,  all  of  them  named  Kialoa,  a  name  that  came  with 
his  first  boat.  Ever  since  Kialoa  IV,  a  Holland  80,  the  ‘Kilroy’  character  look¬ 
ing  over  the  top  of  a  globe  has  been  the  boats’  trademark.  The  World  War  11 
vintage  character  is  fitting,  for  no  American  has  come  close  to  doing  the 
amount  of  globe-girdling  racing  that  Kilroy’s  done. 

We  first  became  aware  of  Kilroy  back  in  the  mid-70’s  when  he  brought  his 
S&S-designed  aluminum  ketch,  Kialoa  III,  to  the  St.  Francis  YC  Big  Boat 
Series  on  San  Francisco  Bay.  At  the  time,  the  boat’s  big  rival  was  Windward 
Passage,  the  legendary  Guerney-designed  sled  owned  by  the  Johnson  family 
of  Portland. 

cont’d  on  next  sightings  page 


great 

years.  Cited  as  the  primary  causes  are  the  in¬ 
creasing  population  and  growing  traffic 
congestion. 

Thursday  night,  August  6,  the  traffic  at  the 
corner  of  Pacific  Coast  Highway  and  2nd 
Avenue  in  Long  Beach  was  its  usual 
frustrating  and  snarled  self.  But  just  a  mile  or 
so  away,  on  the  boats  returning  from  the 
Thursday  night  races  (see  spread  on 
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escape  —  cont’d 

previous  page),  the  summer  night  was 
warm,  sweet,  silent  and  soothing. 

There  is  peace  and  tranquility  to  be  found 
in  crowded  Southern  California;  just  turn 
west  off  PCH  and  get  on  the  water.  The 
ultimate  proof?  You  can  even  find  it  in 
Newport  Beach  (see  spread  on  following 
page)  on  a  Saturday  afternoon. 


sign  of  the  times  —  cont’d 

For  us  kids  —  we  hadn’t  quite  turned  30  yet  —  it  was  a  little  hard  to  like  the 
Kilroy  operation.  He  and  his  crew  seemed  too  clean-cut  (they,  weren’t 
allowed  facial  hair),  too  organized,  and  so  corporate-like.  Particularly  when 
compared  to  the  often  wild  and  crazy  operation  that  was  Windward  Passage. 

We  remember  one  Big  Boat  Series  —  this  was  after  both  boats  had  been 
converted  to  sloops  —  in  particular.  One  of  the  Johnson  boys  had  been  shot 
in  the  stomach  two  months  before  during  a  post-TransPac  pool  game  in  a 

cont’d  on  next  sightings  page 
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sign  of  the  times  —  cont’d 

downtown  Honolulu  dive.  The  Johnson  boy  not  only  survived  the  serious 
wound,  but  showed  up  aboard  Passage  at  the  Big  Boat  Series.  And  what  a 
figure  he  cast;  recovering  from  the  near  fatal  bullet  wound  drinking  a  Coors 
and  smoking  a  Camel.  How  cool! 

So  you  can  understand  how  a  kid  would  feel  a  bit  of  contempt  for  Kilroy’s 
operation. 

But  things  change  over  time,  in  both  the  observer  and  the  observed. 
Kilroy,  while  still  intent  as  ever  on  winning,  seems  to  have  mellowed  some. 
The  crews  on  Kialoa  IV  and  Kialoa  V  don’t  seem,  as  rigid  as  the  previous 
ones. 

cont'd  on  next  sightings  page 


suzanne  sweeps 

Suzanne  Spangler,  representing  the 
Association  of  Orange  Coast  Yacht  Clubs, 
swept  the  Adams  Trophy  Area  J  Finals 
hosted  by  Santa  Barbara  YC. 

Every  year  since  the  Boston  YC  hosted 
the  first  Adams  Cup  in  1924  women  have 
competed  in  local  and  regional  eliminations 
on  their  way  to  the  finals. 

Spangler  and  her  crew,  including  Vicki 
Sodaro,  Nancy  Grams  and  Heather  Anne 
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Santa  barbara 

Lockwood  finished  1,2, 1,1,1  in  the  round- 
robin  series  raced  in  J/24s  in  July.  They  will 
now  go  to  the  U.S.  Women’s  Sailing 
Championship  in  Boca  Raton,  Florida. 

In  second  place  was  Carol  Robinson  of 
South  Bay  Yacht  Racing  Club,  with  her 
crew,  Lenore  Collins,  Cari  Billingsley  and 
Elsie  Anderson. 

In  another  women’s  sailing  event  at  Santa 
cont’d  on  next  sightings  page 
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sign  of  the  times  -  confd 

Even  the  appearance  of  the  Kilroy  cartoon  character  seems  indicative  of 
lightening  up. 

For  our  part,  we’ve  come  to  far  better  appreciate  the  skill,  effort  and  com¬ 
mitment  Kilroy’s  made  to  ocean  racing  excellence.  No  matter  if  he  was 
campaigning  one  or  two  boats  at  a  time,  they  were  always  in  immaculate 
condition  and  well  sailed.  It  made  no  difference  if  it  was  a  TransPac,  an 
SORC,  a  Clipper  Cup,  the  storm-wracked  Fastnet  Race,  the  Sydney  to 
Hobart,  or  an  Antigua  Sailing  Week;  you  never  saw  a  half-assed  Kilroy 
effort.  Understandably  we’ve  come  full  circle  to  admire  the  consistency'and 
excellence  of  his  endeavors. 

And  so  it  was  that  we  came  to  feel  such  disappointment  over  the  freeway 
sign.  The  nose  on  the  ‘Kilroy’  character  —  to  even  the  most  casual  observer 
—  is  positively  obscene.  We  know  it’s  unintentional,  but  it  looks  like  a  ...  a 
.  .  .  well,  an  uncircumcised  you-know-what.  How  could  this  happen  to  a 
guy  whose  has  been  so  dedicated  to  getting  things  —  even  the  smallest 
details  —  right?  Please,  won’t  the  sign-maker  pump  more  air  into  that 
embarassing  nose  before  the  Meese  Commission  sees  it? 

something  new  — 

the  cruiser’s  California  to  mexico  rally 

Up  until  last  year  there  was  something  missing  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  a 
very  casual  race  for  European  cruisers  headed  to  the  Caribbean .  The  reason 
it’s  no  longer  missing  is  that  Jimmy  Cornell  created  the  Atlantic  Race  for 
Cruisers  (ARC),  a  2,700-mile  casual  race  from  Gran  Canary  Island  to 
Barbados. 

The  response  was  overwhelming:  204  boats,  with  crews  that  included 
everything  from  babies  in  diapers  to  grandfathers.  Many  of  the  boats  were 
crewed  by  just  couples,  including  the  first-to-finish  boat.  Running  Cloud,  a 
54-ft  trimaran  sailed  by  Californians  Larry  Pollock  and  Barbara  Gleason. 

From  the  very  beginning,  organizer  Cornell  stressed  that  the  race  was  to  be 
“friendly  competition  among  cruising  boats”.  Sponsorship,  for  example,  was 
clearly  out  of  the  question.  To  further  dispel  cruiser’s  qualms  of  it  turning  into 
a  ‘real’  race,  Cornell  has  since  changed  its  identity  from  a  race  to  the  Atlantic 
Rally  for  Cruisers  (ARC) . 

Originally  the  idea  was  to  hold  the  race  every  other  year.  It  proved  so 
popular,  however,  that  it’s  already  an  annual  event.  The  two  starts,  one  for 
faster  and  one  for  slower  boats,  are  hfovember  25  and  November  28  from 
Las  Palmas,  Gran  Canaria  Island.  The  quickest  boats  could  cover  the  course 
in  13  or  14  days,  the  slowest  might  take  —  literally  —  until  Christmas. 

Last  year’s  ACR  attracted  a  full  fleet  of  entries;  this  year’s  ARC  is  expected 
to  be  bursting  from  the  seams  with  entries. 

The  success  of  that  race/rally  got  us  to  thinking  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
similar  rally  in  the  Pacific  for  cruisers  bound  from  San  Diego  to  Cabo  San 
Lucas.  And  therefore  we  now  announce  Latitude  38  &  Latitude  34's  Some 
Like  It  Hot  Rally  for  Cruisers. 

The  ‘Some  Like  It  Hot’  rally  is  to  be  the  most  casual  of  events.  Since  most 
west  coast  cruisers  typically  depart  for  Mexico  anytime  between  the  first  week 
in  November  and  the  end  of  January,  the  rules  will  be  accommodating  and 
allow  you  to  start  anytime  you  want  during  that  period. 

And  since  we  know  that  many  cruisers  prefer  taking  their  own  sweet  time 
and  seeing  every  anchorage  on  the  way,  there’s  no  rally  requirement  that 
you  sail  direct  from  San  Diego  to  Cabo.  Please  do,  however,  remember  how 
many  stops  you  made  and  for  how  long. 

To  make  the  Some  Like  it  Hot  Rally  appealing  to  even  the  most  harried 
cruiser,  we’ll  eliminate  the  nagging  minor  details  of  having  to  pre-register  or 
paying  any  entry  fees.  No,  in  order  to  enter  all  you  have  to  do  to  is  to  walk 
into  the  Some  Like  It  Hot  rally  headquarters  in  Cabo  San  Lucas  —  we’re 
hammering  out  the  details  of  the  location  now  —  and  record  the  necessary 
information: 

cont'd  on  next  sightings  page 
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suzanne 


Your  boat  name,  boat  type,  your  name  and  that  of  your  crew,  your 
destination,  the  date  you  left  San  Diego,  the  date  you  arrived  in  Cabo  San 
Lucas,  the  amount  of  time  and  miles  you  sailed,  the  amount  of  time  and 
miles  you  motored,  the  number  of  places  you  stopped,  and  for  how  long. 

If  the  skipper  records  the  information  legibly,  he’ll  receive  a  free  souvenir 
Mexico  Cruiser’s  Rally  ‘Some  Like  It  Hot’  t-shirt  courtesy  of  Latitude  34  and 
Latitude  38.  We’re  working  on  a  free  welcome  gift  for  the  first-mate,  too; 
something  ice  cold. 

As  for  the  winners,  well,  they’ll  be  a  number  of  them,  because  in  a  rally  it’s 
not  only  the  first  or  fastest  boat  that  wins.  We  have  criterion  for  winning  all 
picked  out,  but  we’re  not  going  to  tell  what  it  is  until  its  over,  lest  someone 
suffer  the  temptation  to  doctor -their  ‘results’. 

As  for  the  prizes  —  we’ll  see  if  they  can’t  include  stuff  like  a  hand-held 
cont’d  on  next  sightings  page 


Barbara  YC,  the  Shalhoob  Women’s  Invita¬ 
tional  One-Design  Regatta  will  be  held 
September  19-20. 

The  regatta  will  be  raced  in  J/24s.  For 


lost 

Although  many  people  would  quickly 
trade  places  with  Senator  Ted, Kennedy,  life 
hasn’t  always  been  a  bed  of  roses  for  him. 

First  he  was  caught  having  someone  else 
take  his  tests  at  Harvard.  Then  his  brother 
John,  the  President,  was  assassinated. 
Unbelievably,  then  his  brother  Robert,  too, 
was  assassinated.  Later  he  drove  the  car  that 


sweeps  —  cont’d 

more  information  call  Jane  Watkins,  (805) 
564-4299  or  Charlotte  Valentine,  (805) 
684-8542. 


again 

killed  Mary  Jo  Kopechne  —  and  com¬ 
pounded  the  tragedy  by  not  immediately 
reporting  the  accident.  He  also  flopped  as  a 
heavily-favored  Presidential  candidate,  los¬ 
ing  other  than  gracefully  to  Jimmy  Carter. 
And  then  he’s  had  his  share  of  problems  with 
women,  not  the  least  of  which  was  his 
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VHP,  some  tropical  clothing,  a  boat  BBQ  and  a  few  other  good  things.  Win¬ 
ners  can  pick  them  up  in  Cabo  —  or  on  their  way  back  to  the  States  since 
most  will  no  doubt  have  moved  on  by  the  time  the  rally  is  over.  Headed  on 
the  Milk  Run?  If  you  win  a  prize  we’ll  see  if  we  can’t  get  it  to  you  before  you 
reach  New  Zealand. 

The  purpose  of  the  Some  Like  It  Hot  Rally?  Nothing  more  than  a  vehicle 
for  cruisers  to  get  to  know  one  another  and  develop  a  loose  sense  of  com¬ 
munity.  The  big  chart  at  Rally  headquarters  in  Cabo  San  Lucas  should  also 
help  cruising  friends  keep  current  on  where  their  buddies  have  headed. 

Want  to  help  out?  If  you’re  a  marine  business,  you  can  donate  a  prize  or 
help  defray  the  expense  of  the  t-shirts.  We’ll  see  that  the  participants  know 
you  helped  support  the  inaugural  Rally.  Call  us  at  800-638-3834.  If  you’re 
Gil  or  Karen  at  Papi’s  Deli  in  Cabo  San  Lucas,  please  call  us  collect,  we  have 
something  we’d  like  to  discuss  with  you. 

The  Some  Like  It  Hot  Rally  is  open  to  any  and  all  suggestions.  Direct  them 
to  Latitude  34  at  1625  W.  Olympic  Blvd.,  Ste.  M06,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
90015  or  Latitude  38  at  P.O.  Box  1678,  Sausalito,  CA  94966.  We  hope 
you  like  it  hot,  and  that  you’ll  be  able  to  join  us  for  the  first  Mexico  Cruiser’s 
Rally. 

lawyer’s  body  found  on  drifting  boat 

Garden  Grove  attorney  Manning  Eldridge,  43,  left  Long  Beach  last  August 
aboard  his  41-ft  wooden  ketch  (see  photo  at  left)  to  fulfill  his  long-held  dream 
of  sailing  alone  through  the  South  Pacific. 

He  left  Tahiti  January  8  and  was  to  arrive  in  Honolulu  February  15.  When 
he  didn’t  show  up,  friends  in  Southern  California  offered  a  $40,000  reward 
for  information  leading  to  his  rescue  and  put  up  posters  throughout  the 
islands  with  photos  of  Eldridge  and  his  boat. 

During  the  last  week  of  July  a  South  Korean  fishing  boat  spotted  Eldridge’s 
badly  damaged  Marara  drifting  about  1,500  miles  southwest  of  Hawaii  with 
human  remains  on  board.  The  boat’s  sails  were  shredded  and  some  standing 
rigging  was  broken.  The  boom  was  snapped  and  lying  on  deck. 

The  Coast  Guard  cutter  Sassafras  towed  the  Marara  to  Hawaii.  The  boat 
was  in  such  bad  shape  it  had  to  be  towed  slowly.  After  an  11-day  trip,  Marara 
arrived  in  Honolulu  August  12. 

Medical  examiners  in  Honolulu  identified  the  remains  as  Eldridge,  but  no 
determination  has  been  made  of  what  caused  his  death.  Friends  have 
speculated  that  Marara  was  caught  in  a  storm  and  Eldridge  was  injured  when 
the  boom  broke.  He  apparently  sent  out  emergency  signals  and  went  below 
to  await  rescue. 

In  another  mid-Pacific  mystery,  the  Honolulu  Rescue  Center  reported  a 
cruisers’  ham  radio  network  received  emergency  transmissions  July  27  from 
a  boat  named  the  Mary  Margaret  somewhere  south  of  Hawaii.  Coast  Guard 
Lt.  Scott  Burlingame  said  the  Mary  Margaret  reported  she  carried  18  people 
and  there  had  been  an  explosion  on  board.  The  caller  didn’t  say  what  kind  of 
boat  it  was,  where  they  were  heading,  if  there  had  been  injuries,  etc. 

Coast  Guard  and  Navy  rescue  planes  reported  seeing  flares  and  later  some 
debris  was  spotted  in  the  area,  but  so  far  there  has  been  no  other  sign  of  the 
Mary  Margaret.  Searchers  combed  the  area  with  planes  and  ships  for  six 
days.  The  call  sign  used  by  the  radio  operator  was  invalid.  No  one  has 
reported  the  Mary  Margaret  overdue* 

“It’s  almost  mysterious,”  Burlingame  said.  “There  isn’t  much  to  go  on,  but 
you’d  think  we  would  have  come  up  with  something.” 


the  need  for  speed  —  and  comfort,  too 

When  it  came  time  to  move  up  to  a  bigger  boat  a  few  years  ago,  Walt  Beck 
looked  at  a  lot  of  designs.  For  a  time,  the  founder  and  president  of  Martec 
Propellers  even  had  a  deposit  down  for  one  of  the  then  new  MacGregor  65s. 

cont’d  on  next  sightings  page 
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lost 


In  the  end,  though,  he  did  it  his  way  once  again.  As  he  had  done  with 
previous  boats,  he  scribbled  and  scratched  and  consulted  with  his  two 
engineer  sons.  He  took  the  best  of  what  he  .saw,  infused  it  with  his  own  ideas 
of  strength  and  function,  and  built  the  boat  he  wanted.  In  this  case,  the  end 
product  of  the  process  was  Dare,  a  60-ft  ultralight  he  launched  in  1984. 

Actually,  this  is  the  second  of  Walt’s  boats  to  bear  the  name.  The  first  was  a 
50-footer  based  largely  on  Legend,  the  lightweight  speedster  that  set 
TransPac’ers  on  their  ear  in  1957.  “That  boat  averaged  13  knots  for  eight 
hours  approaching  Honolulu,”  says  Walt.  “That  was  unheard  of  then  and  it 

cont’d  on  next  sightings  page 


former  wife,  Joan. 

And  the  bad  luck  and  personal  blunders 
continue.  Very  late  on  August  9,  he  had  the 
misfortune  of  sailing  his  schooner,  the  50-ft 
Mya,  aground  some  ten  miles  southwest  of 
its  homeport  of  Hyannis,  Mass,  during  a 
storm.  When  the  boat  began  taking  water, 
Kennedy  and  his  seven  passengers  issued  a 
distress  call. 

Three  Coast  Guard  vessels  responded  to 
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again  —  cont'd 

the  request  for  assistance,  but  were  unable  to 
locate  the  boat  and  passengers  after  an  hour 
of  searching.  And  no  wonder.  Kennedy’s 
schooner  was  aground  a  full  eight  miles  from 
the  position  he’d  given  the  Coasties. 

If  he’d  have  been  almost  anyone  else,  the 
nautical  problem  wouldn’t  have  rated  notice 
with  anybody  but  his  insurance  company. 
But  as  a  result  of  being  a  celebrity  and  a 
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blew  their  minds.”  Rule  changes  hamstrung  Legend  from  doing  as  well  in 
succeeding  races,  but  by  then  Walt  was  happily  sailing  his  own  version, 
which  did  fit  the  rule. 

Walt’s  son  Dave  drew  the  lines  for  the  new  Dare.  As  the  first  Dare  was  a 
distillation  of  one  of  the  best  boats  of  its  time,  the  new  boat  can  trace  much  of 
its  lineage  to  the  influence  of  Bill  Lee  and  the  big  sleds  of  Nelson/Marek. 
Curiously,  though,  Walt  says  it  was  the  design  of  the  Hunter  54  that  got  him 
fired  up  to  build  the  boat.  Where  most  of  Dare’s  sleek  hull  and  underbody  is 
vintage'  Santa  Cruz,  the  Hunter  influence  is  evident  in  the  deck  design,  where 
the  beefy  cabin  house  structure/cockpit  coaming  go  all  the  way  aft.  “That 
adds  a  lot  to  the  overall  stiffness  of  the  boat,”  says  Walt. 

Like  all  Walt’s  previous  boats,  custom  one-offs  or  modified  production 
boats,  stiffness  is  the  name  of  the  game  where  performance  is  involved.  If  the 
boat  gains  a  little  weight  in  the  process  —  at  26,000  pounds.  Dare  is  slightly 
heavier  than  a  Santa  Cruz  70  —  that’s  okay  by  Walt.  Not  many  other  big 
sleds  have  either  the  rigidity  or  the  full  interior  Dare  enjoys.  Not  many  other 
big  ultralight  owners  intend  to  one  day  live  aboard  and  cruise  their  boats 
shorthanded,  either.  But  Walt  does. 

“I’ve  never  designed  anything  that  came  as  close  to  exactly  what  I  wanted 
as  this  boat  has,”  says  Beck.  And  what  he  wants  is  comfort,  balance  and 
speed,  not  necessarily  in  that  order.  At  this  point,  the  only  concessions  to 
shorthanding  evident  on  board  are  the  slightly  incongruous  lazyjacks.  The 
rest  is  pure  business,  and  when  Walt  and  crew  go  out  to  race  they  ask  no 
quarter  and  give  none.  The  boat  was  third  in  the  last  Mazatlan  race,  and  third 
to  finish  in  the  recent  Santa  Barbara  to  King  Harbor  Race.  Roy  Disney 
chartered  the  boat  for  the  ’85  TransPac  and  reported  hitting  22  knots  the  last 
few  days. 

We  went  along  for  the  ride  in  one  of  the  last  Wet  Wednesday  races  out  of 
the  boat’s  home  port  of  Long  Beach.  Fifteen  to  18  knots  of  wind  and  23  peo¬ 
ple  showed  up  that  day.  And  every  one  of  them,  including  yours  truly, 
earned  their  cookies  as  Walt  (see  photo  at  left)  drove  the  big  yellow  boat 
around  the  harbor,  out  the  jetty,  around  an  entrance  buoy  and  back  to  first  to 
finish  honors  off  the  Long  Beach  YC. 

Maybe  we  shouldn’t  admit  this,  but  lots  of  times,  we  get  oiit  of  working  too 
much  on  boats  by  grabbing  a  camera  and  shooting  pictures  of  everybody  else 
working.  You  know,  the  manicure  and  all.  This  time,  we  got  caught  up  in  the 
passion  of  the  moment.  As  Tom  Cruise  put  it,  we  felt  the  need,  the  need  for 
speed!  We  fired  off  a  few  token  shots,  stuffed  the  camera  in  the  tool  bag  and 
started  grinding  as  we  traded  tacks  witVi  other  big  guys  like  Whistle  Wind  and 
Quicksilver.  Judging  from  the  cuts,  bruises,  smashed  knuckles  and  amount 
of  blood  on  our  person  at  the  end  of  the  race,  we  had  a  helluva  time! 

Hawaii  nights  and  the  hot  rod  lincoln 

The  following  is  a  —  would  we  lie  to  you?  —  true  story.  It’s  about  these 
three  guys  from  Southern  California  —  let’s  just  call  them  Keith,  Craig,  and 
Wally  —  who  upon  finishing  the  ’87  TransPac  decided  they  absolutely  had  to 
rent  a  car,  but  not  just  any  car.  Keith  and  Craig  sailed  over  on  the  Frers  51 
Tomahawk,  and  had  spent  a  disproportionate  amount  of  their  time  debating 
what  type  of  sports  car  to  get  when  they  hit  the  beabh.  But  when  Keith  rope- 
burned  his  hands  badly  on  the  last  day  out,  stick  shifts  were  ruled  out.  No  red 
Ferrari  this  time. 

If  they  had  to  settle  for  an  automatic,  it  couldn’t  be  just  any  automatic.  No, 
it  had  to  be  a  Budget  Rent-a-Car’s  top-of-the-line  Lincoln  Continental  Town 
Car,  the  biggest  Continental  known  to  mankind.  Heavy  metal.  Detroit  iron. 
The  rig  they  rented  was  shiny,  white  and  new,  with  only  800  miles  on  it. 
They  opted  for  the  “deluxe  insurance  policy”,  about  twelve  bucks  a  day, 
which  in  hindsight  turned  out  to  be  a  brilliant  investment.  It  was  time  to  cool 
out  after  the  arduous  2,225  mile  race,  so  they  loaded  themselves  and  the  car 
with  liquid  refreshments  and  took  off  to  tour  the  island.  Hunter  S.  Thompson 
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style. 

After  a  literally  bumpy  start  —  they  tapped  fenders  the  first  night  with  a  car 
containing  what  appeared  to  be  four  Samoan  wrestlers  —  things  began  to 
look  up.  “Girls  loved  it!  We’d  play  Frank  Sinatra  and  drive  around.  It  was 
totally  worthwhile,”  related  Craig. 

On  the  second  night  out,  Keith  perfected  a  nifty  maneuver.  He’d  back  the 
immense  luxury  liner  down  the  boat  ramp  in  the  Ali  Wai  Yacht  Harbor. 
When  the  water  was  about  to  the  top  of  the  rear  tire  he  put  the  pedal  to  the 
metal.  The  spinning  rear  wheels  sent  water  flying  everywhere.  It  was  terrific 
fun.  Especially  if  you’d  had  a  half  dozen  drinks.  “Roostertails!”  Keith  claimed. 

On  the  third  night,  after  the  requisite  amount  of  cocktails,  Keith  set  out  to 
show  Craig  his  new  stunt.  Craig,  who  presumably  had  found  better  things  to 
do  the  night  before,  got  out  of  the  passenger  seat  and  stood  off  to  the  side  — 
the  better  to  observe  the  promised  roostertail.  Wally,  who  had  sailed  over  on 
Free  Enterprise,  reclined  in  the  back  seat.  , 

Fifty  feet  away,  a  family  who  had  just  finished  pulling  their  powerboat  out 
watched  curiously  as  Keith  lowered  his  metallic  steed  into  position.  The  fami¬ 
ly,  no  doubt,  wondered  why  the  haoles  in  the  pimpmobile  —  without  a  trailer 
or  even  a  hitch  —  were  backing  down  into  the  polluted  basin  waters. 

Then  Keith  punched  it.  Unlike  the  previous  night,  the  two-ton  Lincoln  ^id 
backward  at  about  five  knots  on  the  slippery  ramp  —  and  kept  going.  The  car 
launched  itself,  floating  backward,  while  Frank  Sinatra  crooned  on  the  tape 
deck. 

For  about  ten  seconds  the  car  thought  it  was  a  boat.  Then  it  sank,  rather 
quickly,  into  ten  or  fifteen  feet  of  water.  Wally,  a  world  traveller  and  other¬ 
wise  cool  hand,  swam  out  the  back  window  without  spilling  or  diluting  his 
mai  tai.  Keith,  perhaps  out  of  habit,  calmly  put  the  car  in  park,  opened  his 
door  as  the  water  pressure  increased  against  it,  and  swam  over  to  Craig,  who 
was  doubled  over  with  laughter.  The  Continental’s  headlights  stayed  on 
underwater  briefly,  much  to  the  delight  of  the  trio.  The  family  with  the 
powerboat  didn’t  get  it. 

Our  friends  regrouped  on  land  and  decided  they  were  indeed  in  a  tight 
spot.  The  solution,  they  concluded,  involved  more  cocktails.  So  they  flagged 
down  a  passing  friend,  who  drove  the  “getaway  car”.  Their  accomplice  — 
let’s  just  call  him  Mark  —  took  them  to  the  nearest  bar.  After  an  hour  more 
alcohol  had  cleared  their  minds,  whereupon  they  returned  to  the  scene  of  the 
crime  to  face  the  music. 

They  called  Budget,  dealt  with  Hawaii  Five-0,  and  otherwise  made  things 
right.  According  to  Craig,  it  was  a  masterful  performance,  considering  the 
shape  they  were  in.  Budget  apparently  can’t  take  a  joke,  and  tried  to  make 
them  pay  for  the  whole  mess  on  the  technicality  that  they  were  driving  “off¬ 
road”.  An  attorney  quickly  helped  Budget  realize  that  the  ramp  was  in  fact 
paved,  and  the  trio  beat  a  hasty  retreat  to  the  mainland. 

How  can  you  be  sure  we  didn’t  make  all  this  up?  Look  for  a  Ken  Gardiner 
half  model  of  a  white  Lincoln  Continental  Town  Car  to  be  on  the  walls  of  a 
Newport  Beach  yacht  club  in  the  very  near  future.  And  don’t  ever,  ever  rent 
your  car  to  anyone  named  Keith,  Craig  or  Wally. 

—  rob  moore 

san  diego  sailor  wins  in  new  jersey 

Giselle  Carnet  of  San  Diego  beat  out  27  competitors  in  the  U.S.  Yacht 
Racing  Union’s  Junior  Women’s  Sailing  Championship  for  the  Nancy  Leiter 
Clagett  Trophy.  The  regatta  was  hosted  last  month  by  the  Bay  Head  YC  in 
New  Jersey. 

The  best  of  seven  series  for  women  under  19  was  sailed  in  Laser  Radials. 
Carnet  finished  2, 1,8, 1,1,1.  In  second  place  was  Roslind  Mead  of  New 
Orleans. 

Other  California  women  who  finished  in  the  top  ten  include  Carolyn 
Ulander,  Costa  Mesa,  fourth;  Beth  Marangola,  Thousand  Oaks,  sixth;  Susan 
Minton,  Newport  Beach,  seventh;  and  Catherine  Ivey,  Huntington  Beach, 
eighth. 


lost 

senator,  the  most  recent  misfortune  made 
the  front  section  of  the  Chronicle  and 
Sightings  in  Latitude.  Look  for  more  lurid 
details  in  the  upcoming  National  Inquirer. 

heading 

Just  as  car  dealers  are  never  at  a  loss  for 
something  to  drive  to  lunch,  you  would  think 
most  yacht  brokers  in  the  market  to  buy  a 
personal  boat  wouldn’t  have  far  to  look. 
Well,  that  may  be  true  for  most,  but  for 
Stuart  Shaw  of  Marina  del  Rey  {pictured 
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again  —  cont’d 

Sometimes  it’s  just  great  not  being  famous. 

The  Mya  was  hauled  and  reportedly 
needed  only  modest  repairs  to  be  put  back  in 
shape. 


south 

below  with  Rick  Brown),  nothing  he  saw 
quite  fit  the  bill  until  he  looked  in  the 
newspaper  classified  section.  That’s  where, 
one  year  ago,  he  found  Ranita. 

“I  went  to  see  the  boat  in  San  Diego  and 
cont’d  center  of  next  sightings  page 
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mexico  crew  list 

It’s  not  fall  yet,  but  football  is  already  on  TV  and  some  leaves  are  on  the 
ground.  It’s  time  to  think  about  cruising  in  Mexico  and  Latitude’s  yearly 
Mexico  crew  list. 

If  you  would  like  to  sail  in  Mexico  this  winter  and  want  to  line  up  either  a 
boat  or  a  crew,  now  would  be  a  good  time  to  fill  out  one  of  these  forms  and 
send  it  to  us  by  September  10  with  five  bucks.  We  will  run  all  the  responses  in 
the  October  issue  so  you  can  call  people  and  make  arrangements. 

We  assume  you’re  all  grownup  sailors  who  use  good  common  sense  to 
keep  out  of  dangerous  situations.  Nevertheless,  our  lawyer  wants  us  to  warn 
you  about  some  things  that  probably  seem  obvious.  Check  out  your  potential 
crewmates  carefully.  Look  the  boat  over,  too.  Satisfy  yourself  that  the  people 
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and  boat  are  OK  before  you  leave  the  dock.  Sending  in  the  form  and  going 
cruising  in  Mexico  should  be  fun,  but  it  could  be  dangerous  too.  Latitude 
runs  the  list  as  an  advertising  supplement  and  assumes  no  responsibility  for 
anything  that  might  happen  to  you. 


I 


1.  For  the  trip  down. 

2.  While  in  Mexico. 

!  3.  Sea  of  Cortez  Race  Week. 
4.  Return  trip  up  Baja. 


MY  experience  IS: 

_ 1 .  Bay. 

_ 2.  Ocean. 

3.  Foreign  Cruising. 


1 1  AM  LOOKING  FOR: 

_  1  Moderately  experienced  sailor  to  share  normal  orpv. 

2  kZ°^?ced  c^iser,  lamiliar  with  navigation  and] 
mechanics,  who  can  show  me  the  ropes. 

_ 3.  Companionship;  (a)  Female;  ^ 

_ 4  stomeone  to  help  me  brin^heboat^backjjp^ 


Notice 
but  want 


that  there  are  two  forms.  One  is  for  people  who  don’t  have  boats 
to  crew  on  someone  else’s  boat.  The  other  is  for  people  who  have 


I  WANT  TO  CREW  IN  MEXICO 


NAME: 

AGE:_ 


SEX:_ 


PHON  E/ADDRESS:  _ 


.  1.  For  the  trip  down. 

2.  While  in  Mexico. 

’  3.  Sea  of  Cortez  Sace  Week. 
.4.  Return  trip  up  Baja. 


MY  EXPERIENCE  IS: 

_ 1.  Little  or  none. 

_ .  2.  Bay. 

_ 3.  Ocean. 

4.  Foreign  Cruising. 


reefing, 


I  CAN  OFFER: 

_  1.  Little  skills,  I  am  a  novice  sailor. 

2.  Skills  of  a  normal  hand;  standing  watch, 

changing  sails.  . 

_  3.  Skilled  &  experienced  sailor.  I  can  navigate,  re  , 
steer,  handle  basic  mechanical  problems. 

__  4.  Companionship. 


cont'd  ori  next  sightings  page 


heading 


bought  it  the  next  day,”  says  Stu,  who  was 
doing  some  upkeep  and  repair  work  in  Long 
Beach  the  day  we  stopped  by.  The  John 
Alden  48-footer  was  built  of  douglas  fir  on 
oak  frames  in  1948  in  San  Francisco.  Along 
with  lots  of  sanding,  painting  and  varnishing 
by  Stu  and  his  father.  Bob,  shipwright  Rick 
Brown  was  replacing  a  couple  of  cracked 
ribs.  Otherwise,  the  boat  was  in  fine  shape, 
kept  that  way  by  all  three  previous  owners. 

All  the  preparation  aboard  the  ketch  was 
for  a  Mexico/South  Seas  trip  “in  the  near 
future”  says  Stu.  “The  original  owner  took 


get  down,  baby 

The  toughest  thing  in  any  raCe  is  getting 
downwind  This  the  crew  has  X-Rated  mov¬ 
ing  \.\ell  undei  spinnaker  in  a  Saturday  race 
in  early  August  off  Dana  Point 
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south  —  confd 

the  boat  all  through  the  South  Pacific.  The 
second  owner  was  an  older  gentleman  who 
intended  to  cruise  but  couldn’t  because  of 
health  problems.  The  next  couple  lived 
aboard  for  14  years.”  Stu  and  his  family,  in¬ 
cluding  their  German  Shepherd,  currently 
live  aboard  and  sail  a  lot.  They  took  part  in 
the  Ancient  Mariner’s  Regatta  earlier  this 
year  and  make  frequent  trips  offshore  where 
Ranita  (“little  frog”)  has  proved  safe,  comfor¬ 
table,  dry  —  without  the  need  to  reef  —  in 
35  knots. 


mexico  crew  list  —  cont’d 

boats  but  lack  crew.  Our  purpose  here  is  to  help  those  two  groups  find  each 
other. 

If  you  haven’t  cruised  in  Mexico  before,  we  think  you’re  in  for  a  treat.  As 
the  rainy  season  starts  up  here,  the  cruising  season  starts  in  Mexico,  running 
generally  from  November  1  to  May  1.  After  that  it’s  hurricane  season  until  the 
following  fall.  Mexico  has  summertime  cruising  during  our  winter,  clean, 
uncrowded  beaches,  beautiful  scenery  and  friendly  people.  Check  it  out! 

better  20  years  late  than  never 

Back  in  the  late  60’s  we  used  to  spend  a  little  bit  of  time  with  our  friend 
Glenn  on  his  P-28  berthed  in  Santa  Barbara.  In  those  days  our  accumulated 
knowledge  of  sailing  would  have  filled  the  front  and  half  the  back  of  a  3x5 
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better  20  years  late  —  cont*d 

inch  index  card. 

Basically  we  were  good  boys,  though,  and  took  precautions  not  to  drown 
and  bring  grief  to  our  mothers.  The  main  precaution  consisted  of  Glenn 
purchasing  and  installing  a  VHP  radio  in  his  boat. 

Each  time  we’d  go  sailing  a  mile  or  so  offshore,  Glenn  would  fire  up  the 
radio  and  try  to  do  a  radio  check  with  the  Coast  Guard  in  Long  Beach.  He’d 
never  get  an  answer  —  and  with  good  reason.  In  all  but  unusual  situations 
the  range  of  VHP  transmissions  is  line  of  sight.  Since  you  can’t  see  Long 
Beach  from  a  mile  offshore  of  Santa  Barbara,  the  Coast  Guard  could  never 
hear  Glenn.  As  we  said,  we  didn’t  know  what  the  heck  we  were  doing. 

Glenn  was  always  frustrated,  about  his  inability  to  contact  the  Coast  Guard, 
because  he  didn’t  have  that  much  money  at  the  time  and  the  radio  con- 

cont’d  on  next  sightings  page 


Archie  and  Margaret  Williams,  who  have 
cruised  their  boats  more  than  25,000  miles, 
will  teach  a  Ventura  College  Community 
Services  class  called  Long  Distance  Voyag¬ 
ing  by  Boat  —  Por  a  Month  or  a  Lifetime. 

The  course  will  cover  boat  selection. 


yacht  club  challenge 

The  Newport  Harbor  YC  will  invite  12 
yacht  clubs  from  around  the  U.S.  to  race  in 
new  Schock  35s  to  determine  the  champion 
club  in  the  nation. 

The  U.S.  Yacht  Club  Challenge  has  been 
held  every  two  years  since  1984.  Eastern  YC 
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for  cruisers 

equipment,  cruise  planning,  wind  and  sea 
conditions,  ports,  harbors,  food  and  provi¬ 
sioning,  with  the  emphasis  on  low  budget 
travel.  The  group  will  meet  four  Thursdays 
from  7  to  10  p.m.  starting  September  17. 
For  more  information  call  (805)  986-5855. 


at  newport 

of  Marblehead,  Massachusetts  won  the  first 
year.  Newport  Harbor  YC  won  last  time. 
Past  participants  have  included  Dennis  Con¬ 
ner  and  Bruce  Nelson  of  San  Diego  YC. 

The  races  will  be  held  off  Newport  Beach 
next  April  6-10. 
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better  20  years  late  —  cont’d 

stituted  a  major  investment.  So  he’d  call  over  and  over  and  over. 

Invariably  what  would  happen  is  that  some  fisherman  would  become  so 
bloody  sick  of  hearing  the  repeated  calls  that  he’d  cut  in  to  say  that  Glenn’s 
radio  was  working,  but  wasn’t  transmitting  very  powerfully  at  all,  and 
certainly  didn’t  have  a  chance  in  Hades  of  reaching  Long  Beach. 

The  reason  we  mention  this  is  that  Glenn’s  troubles  could  have  been 
eliminated  if  he’d  only  waited  until  now  to  buy  that  boat.  For  in  an  interesting 
public  service  program,  the  Ventura  YC,  with  the  blessings  of  the  Coast 
Guard  and  the  Federal  Communications  Commission,  has  been  providing 
radio  checks  for  mariners  on  a  trial  basis. 

Interested  mariners  may  call  the  Ventura  YC  between  0800  and  1000 
every  Saturday  and  Sunday  on  Channel  71  for  a  “relaxed,  complete  and 
authorized  radio  check”. 

Fred  J.  Wendland,  Staff  Commodore  of  the  Ventura  YC,  says  “Most 
boats  have  fully  synthesized  frequency  radios  .  .  .  which  means  that  the 
necessity  for  checking  your  radio  on  the  channel  you  intend  to  use  is  prac¬ 
tically  eliminated.  If  the  base  frequency  oscillator  is  operating  correctly,  and 
the  radio  is  operational  on  one  channel,  it  will  operate  on  all  other  channels”. 

Presently  the  radio  check  service  has  been  ‘advertised’  on  Channel  16  at 
0800,  0830,  0900  and  0930.  As  a  result  radio  checks  have  come  in  from 
such  diverse  places  as  Santa  Barbara  and  the  Long  Beach  Harbor  Drill 
Islands. 

So  if  you’re  interested  in  a  radio  check,  stay  tuned  for  the  following  an¬ 
nouncement:  “Calling  all  vessels  in  the  Ventura  area.  Any  vessel  desiring  a 
radio  check  today  may  do  so  by  calling  the  Ventura  YC  WRV  530  on  Chan¬ 
nel  71.  This  is  the  Ventura  YC,  WRV  530,  switching  to  channel  71,  out!” 

The  idea  behind  the  club’s  effort  was  to  assist  the  Coast  Guard  and  the 
FCC  in  minimizing  communications  on  Channel  16,  the  emergency  channel. 
As  all  of  you  should  know,  several  years  ago  radio  checks  on  Channel  16 
were  prohibited. 

Latitude  34  salutes  the  Ventura  YC  for  their  efforts  to  assist  both  the 
boating  public  and  the  government.  In  fact,  we  hope  it’s  part  of  a  general 
trend.  We  can  all  see  the  writing  on  the  wall;  governments  —  state,  local  and 
otherwise  —  are  strapped  if  not  deep  in  debt.  There’s  going  to  be  very  little 
public  support  to  subsidize  ‘rich  yachtsmen’  in  any  way  at  all,  so  we’re  going 
to  have  to  band  together  and  start  taking  care  of  ourselves  in  areas  we 
formerly  left  to  the  government.  This  radio  check  program  is  an  excellent 
place  to  start. 

I 

no  more  free  rides 

In  the  last  two  years.  Northern  California  boaters  have  gotten  used  to  pay¬ 
ing  for  non-emergency  tows.  Back  in  1985,  the  Coast  Guard  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  started  referring  such  jobs  to  private  tow  companies.  The  idea  was  to 
save  the  Coasties  a  little  money  in  view  of  impending  cutbacks.  An  interesting 
side  effect  of  the  action  was  that  a  lot  fewer  people  started  needing  tows.  As 
one  official  put  it,  “When  people  found  they  had  to  start  paying  for  tows, 
they  stopped  running  out  of  gas.” 

Well,  in  an  effort  to  recoup  some  of  the  costs  and  discourage  the  same 
kind  of  abuse  down  south,  the  free  rides  in  and  around  Orange  County  are 
over,  too.  In  June,  the  County  board  of  Supervis6rs  directed  the  Orange 
County  Sheriff  —  of  which  the  Harbo^  Patrol  is  a  division  —  to  start  charging 
for  non-emergency  tows.  The  Orange  County  Harbor  Department  patrol 
area  covers  42  miles  of  coastline  in  Newport,  Huntington  Harbor  and  Dana 
Point,  and  three  miles  out  to  sea. 

The  flat  fee  for  towing  is  $48  an  hour,  though  Lt.  Dave  Milewski  of  the 
Newport  Beach  station  (in  photo  at  left)  says  the  Harbor  Department  is  flexi¬ 
ble  in  certain  situations.  “If  it’s  not  out  of  our  way,  or  it’s  a  kid  in  a  Sabot 
who’s  run  out  of  wind,  we’re  probably  not  going  to  charge.” 

Thirty-two  boaters  were  charged  towing  fees  in  Orange  County  in  July. 
Since  that  was  the  first  full  month  the  new  program  was  in  effect,  and  since 
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no  more  free  rides  —  cont'd 

fees  are  billed  rather  than  collected  on  the  spot,  it’s  hard  to  gauge  public  reac¬ 
tion  just  yet.  (The  statistics  also  did  not  delineate  sailboats  from  powerboats  in 
July,  though  they  will  in  the  future.)  In  the  few  individual  cases  with  which 
he’s  familiar,  Milewski  says  people  have  responded  positively.  One  trend  he 
has  definitely  noticed  over  the  past  month  and  a  half  or  so,  is  that  —  whad- 
dya  know  —  the  number  of  assistance  calls  has  decreased.  “We  find  we’re 
towing  a  lot  fewer  breakdowns,  and  doing  a  lot  fewer  jump  starts.” 

future  shock 

Things  with  pushbuttons  always  remind  us  of  the  movie  Dr.  Strangelove. 
You  know,  like  if  you  punched  the  right  sequence  of  numbers  into  the  gadget 
at  right,  you  could  somehow,  tie  into  SAC  headquarters  and  launch  a 
preemptive  first  strike  against  Nicaragua.  But  of  course  nothing  like  that 
could  ever  happen.  We  knew  right  off  what  this  thing  was,  and  what  a  great 
idea:  a  bank  machine  right  at  the  marina  so  you  could  get  money  out  to  buy 
beer,  sandpaper  and  other  necessities!  We  were  fumbling  for  our  Versateller 
card  when  someone  came  up,  punched  a  series  of  numbers  and  the  gate 
clicked  open. 

Oh. 

Seriously,  folks,  this  system  at  Sun  Road  Marina  in  San  Diego  is  part  of  a 
new  generation  of  computerized  marina  security.  It’s  designed  to  make  the 
marina  safe  from  the  criminal  element  —  thieves,  muggers,  vandals  and  the 
ultimate  slime,  unofficial  liveaboards. 

The  pushbuttons  are  only  temporary.  In  a  few  months,  boaters  will  be 
assigned  cards.  Each  time  they’re  used,  a  main  computer  will  log  who,  what, 
where,  when  and  how  many  times  the  holder  goes  in  and  out.  Video 
cameras  on  the  docks  and  in  the  parking  lot  will  enhance  security. 

We  almost  hate  to  say  it,  but  this  is  probably  the  way  of  the  future  for  all  the 
larger  marinas.  Don’t  get  us  wrong,  we  are  all  for  reducing  theft  and  van¬ 
dalism  of  boats  and  equipment.  But  this  seemingly  insatiable  lust  by  marinas 
to  “get”  liveaboards  —  who  to  our  minds  enhance  the  security  at  any  marina 
—  seems  a  bit  far  to  go. 

On  a  purely  personal  note,  we  also  lament  the  dwindling  number  of 
“open”  docks,  where  you  can  walk  with  your  sweetie,  look  at  the  boats  and 
dream  of  far  away  places .  Hey ,  don’t  laugh ,  we  still  do  just  that  every  time  we 
go  have  dinner  or  drinks  at  one  of  the  restaurants  at  the  Long  Beach  Marina. 
In  fact,  this  magazine  or  its  northern  sibiui^  might  never  have  been  around  if 
people  down  on  the  docks  hadn’t  been  nice  enough  to  take  a  curious  kid  out 
sailing.  And  many  of  the  stories  you  see  on  these  pages  still  originate  on  the 
docks,  when  we  can  get  to  them. 

Guess  Thomas  Wolfe  was  right.  You  can’t  go  home  —  unless  you  know 
the  right  series  of  buttons  to  push. 


america’s  cup  update 

While  the  San  Diego  YC  and  Sail  America  Foundation  were  squabbling 
over  when  and  in  which  of  about  a  dozen  cities  to  hold  the  next  America’s 
Cup  race.  New  Zealand  sailed  in  with  a  broadside  challenge  that  may  turn 
the  Auld  Mug  upside  down. 

On  July  15  Kiwi  millionaire  and  owner  of  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand 
Michael  Fay  challenged  SDYC  to  defend  the  Cup  within  10  months  in  boats 
90  feet  on  the  waterline  and  120  feet  overall,  twice  the  size  of  12-meters.  A 
month  later  Fay  announced  Bruce  Farr  had  started  designing  the  boat  and 
plans  were  being  made  to  build  it  in  New  Zealand. 

Then  Alan  Bond  and  the  Royal  Perth  YC  joined  New  Zealand’s 
Challenge.  Bond  headed  the  syndicate  that  won  the  Cup  from  the  U.S.  in 
1983.  Australia  had  already  challenged  San  Diego  to  race  in  12-meters,  so  it 
has  all  the  bases  covered, 

San  Diego’s  response  has  ranged  from  shock  to  disbelief  to  haughty  dis¬ 
dain.  “I’m  not  going  to  pay  any  attention  to  it,”  sniffed  Malin  Burnham,  Sail 

cont’d  on  next  sightings  page 


keep  it 

Most  of  us  with  diesel-powered  boats  have 
never  owned  a  diesel  engine  before.  And 
since  we’re  sailors,  we’re  normally  more 
concerned  with  the  cut  Pf  our  jib  than  the 
purity  of  diesel  that  goes  in  our  tank  or  the 
regularity  of  oil  changes  in  our  Yanmars  and 
Perkins.  But  if  this  little  article  does  its  duty, 
by  the  time  it’s  over  we’ll  all  know  a  little 
better. 

Diesels  are  fabulous  marine  motors. 
They’re  more  simple,  reliable  and  durable 
than  their  gas-burning  cousins.  Diesels  are 
safer,  too,  since  the  fuel  isn’t  explosive. 
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Unfortunately,  they’re  heavier  and  more 
expensive:  but  you  can’t  have  everything. 

The  needs  of  a  diesel  are  very  few,  but 
must  be  catered  to:  clean  fuel,  clean  oil  and 
clean  air.  Failure  to  provide  any  of  the  three 
puts  your  iron  spinnaker  on  the  road  to  big 
repair  bills  or  even  an  early  demise. 

Clean  fuel,  according  to  some  manufac¬ 
turers,  eliminates  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  potential  problems  that  can  confront 
diesel  engines.  Finely  machined  —  and  ex¬ 
pensive  —  injection  pumps  and  injectors  are 
cont’d  center  of  next  sightings  page 


america's  cup  —  cont’d 

America  president.  Thomas  Ehman,  Sail  America  executive  vice  president, 
said  the  Kiwi  challenge  hasn’t  been  rejected,  exactly,  “but  we’re  not  going  to 
race  in  90-foot  boats  next  summer.  We’re  going  to  race  in  12-meters  in 
1991,  just  as  we  said  we  would.” 

San  Diego  officials  seem  to  be  holding  their  ears,  hoping  that  the  noise  is 
over.  But  Fay  is  still  smarting  from  the  way  America’s  Cup  competitors  at¬ 
tacked  his  fiberglass  12-meter  boat  Kiwi  Magic  down  in  Freo,  and  observers 
on  all  sides  figure  he’ll  play  out  the  challenge  for  all  it’s  worth. 

As  for  where  the  race  will  be  held,  San  Diego  YC’s  venue  selection  com¬ 
mittee  met  August  23  and  reportedly  narrowed  the  choice  to  either  San 
Diego  or  Hawaii.  It  appears  that  San  Francisco’s  bid,  with  all  the  advantages 
we  ve  described  to  you  in  previous  issues,  is  down  the  tubes.  Same  for  all  the 
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america’s  cup  —  cont’d 

others,  ranging  from  Newport,  Rhode  Island  (fat  chance)  to  Santa  Cruz 
(great  view  from  the  top  of  roller  coaster) .  The  site  may  be  announced  after 
the  committee’s  next  meeting  on  September  2. 

San  Diego  has  received  20  challenges  for  the  Cup  so  far,  according  to 
Ehman.  The  challenge  deadline  has  been  extended  three  months  to 
November  4.  Fred  Frye,  commodore  of  San  Diego  YC,  said  all  the 
challenges  will  be  considered  as  having  arrived  at  the  same  time,  to  keep  the 
competition  on  the  water,  not  in  the  mailbox. 

“Then  we'can  jump  forward  and  have  a  great  regatta,”  Frye  said.  “Now  it’s 
fun  and  games.  Then  the  fun  will  really  begin.” 

San  Diego  YC  people  seem  to  be  the  only  ones  not  giving  Fay’s  challenge 
at  least  some  respect.  The  1887  America’s  Cup  Deed  of  Trust  clearly  says  a 
nation  can  challenge  for  the  cup  in  any  boat  between  44  and  90  feet  on  the 
waterline  and  the  race  has  to  be  held  within  10  months.  It’s  never  been  done 
that  way,  and  San  Diego  claims  the  traditional  interpretation  of  the  Deed  is 
more  important  than  its  actual  language.  It’s  like  arguing  the  actual  wording 
of  the  U.S.  constitution  versus  the  way  courts  have  interpreted  it. 

San  Diego  may  be  right,  but  it’s  up  to  the  New  York  Supreme  Court  to 
resolve  Cup  disputes.  So  far  Fay  hasn’t  taken  it  to  court,  although  most 
observers  think  that’s  where  it  will  end  up. 

Confused?  So  is  everyone  else.  Our  lawyer  says  it  could  go  either  way. 
We’re  betting  San  Diego  YC  isn’t  about  to  build  a  120-foot  boat  and  learn  to 
sail  it  —  wiping  out  the  advantage  they  have  now  in  12-meters  —  unless  a 
judge  says  do  it  or  lose  the  Cup,  If  they  have  nothing  to  lose,  the  San  Diego 
YC  and  Sail  America  guys  will  be  happy  to  sit  back  and  watch  as  Fay,  the 
Aussies  and  maybe  the  British  and  Italians  build  their  souped-up  J  Boats  and 
race  among  themselves.  So  what! 

The  intriguing  thing  is  the  possibility  that  Fay  will  win  in  court.  San  Diego 
would  have  to  defend  the  Cup  not  in  the  12-meter  boats  that  Dennis  Conner 
has  mastered,  but  in  120-foot  behemoths  that  virtually  nobody  knows  how  to 
sail.  All  in  10  months!  And  the  Kiwis  have  a  head  start!  Aaakk! 

Will  “Big  Dennis”  have  to  learn  a  new  boat?  Will  the  Kiwis  get  the  Cup 
after  all  and  fill  it  with  Vegamite?  Will  12-meter  boats  go  the  way  of  the  Nash 
Rambler?  Stay  tuned.  We  haven’t  heard  the  end  of  this  one. 


keep  it 

so  precise  they  can’t  function  well  with  even 
a  trace  of  dirt. 

Small  wonder  when  you  consider  what  an 
injector  must  do.  According  to  Nigel  Calder’s 
Marine  Diesel  Engines,  recently  published  by 
International  Marine  Publishing  Company,  a 
normal  four-cylinder  diesel  runs  at  about 
2,000  rpm;  That  results  in  4,000  injections 
per  minute  or  240,000  per  hour! 

And  these  are  minute  injections  of  atom¬ 
ized  diesel,  not  sloppy  gulps.  To  appreciate 
how  small,  if  the  above  diesel  burned  two 
gallons  an  hour,  the  amount  of  fuel  per  in¬ 
jection  would  be  8.3  millionths  of  a  gallon!  j 
As  small  as  that  is,  there’s  not  much  room  for  j 

error  in  the  portion.  Furthermore,  the  j 

portion  must  be  distributed  in  the  '■ 
combustion  chamber  evenly.  j; 

So  you  can  appreciate  while  your  engine 
won’t  run  well  if  you  get  a  few  grains  of  sand  ,j 

or  dirt  —  let  alone  an  old  oil  rag  or  piece  of  j 

fried  chicken  —  clogged  in  one  of  the  injec-  ! 
tors.  And  why  you  just  can’t  take  a  round  file  } 
and  ‘clean-out’  a  malfunctioning  injector.  j 
Work  on  those  little  babies  is  for  the  profes-  ; 
sionals,  not  the  do-it-yourselfer.  i' 

When  is  the  last  time  your  checked  your  I 
primary  and  secondary  fuel  filters?  j 

While  clean  fuel  is  the  key  to  having  yout  f 
diesel  run,  clean  oil  is  the  critical  factor  to  | 
insuring  that  it  leads  a  long  life.  \ 

Because  diesels  run  hotter  and  under  j 
greater  pressure  than  gas  engines,  the  oil  ■; 

breaks  down  quicker.  Broken  down  oil  .f 


one  of  those  days 

As  enjoyable  as  sailing  is,  we  all  have  days  when  we  should  have  stayed  in 
bed.  Fortunately,  most  of  the  time  our  boats,  bodies,  gear,  wives  and  pride 
survive  such  times  with, minimum  damage.  But  every  now  and  then  the  fates 
deal  some  unlucky  boater  a  full  house  of  woes.  Floyd  Gross  knows.  Two 
years  ago,  he  had  such  a  humdinger  one  of  “those  days”  that  his  boat  is  only 
now  being  repaired. 

“It  was  in  April  of  ’85,”  says  Floyd,  watching  hull  work  being  done  on 
Thrice,  his  32-ft  trimaran.  “I  was  out  with  my  son,  who  doesn’t  sail  much, 
and  we  were  headed  for  the  Ventura  Harbor  entrance.  It  was  getting  dark 
and  I  didn’t  want  to  be  out  any  longer  than  we  had  to,  so  I  went  below  to  start 
the  engine.”  Although  Thrice  has  two  outboards  aboard  —  a  primary  and  a 
backup  —  that  evening  neither  one  would  start.  (Ominous  background  music 
starts  now.) 

“During  the  hour  or  so  I  was  below  fiddling  with  the  engines,  I  assumed 
that  my  son  was  sailing  up  and  down  the  coast.  So  when  he  said,  ‘Dad,  we’re 
getting  close’,  I  just  said,  ‘So  sail  out!’ 

“Well,  he  hadn’t  been  sailing  back  and  forth.  He’d  taken  the  sails  down 
and  we’d  been  drifting  in  the  whole  time.  The  next  thing  I  knew  we  were  in 
the  surf  and  the  boat  hit  the  beach.” 

After  unsuccessfully  trying  to  get  the  boat  off  the  sand  themselves,  his  son 
convinced  Floyd  they  should  leave  the  boat  and  try  to  get  help.  Soon  after,  a 
well-intentioned  powerboater,  aided  by  people  on  the  beach,  attached  a  line 
to  the  most  outboard  ama  —  the  port  one  —  hit  his  throttles  and  promptly 

cont'd  on  next  sightings  page 


it  must  stand  for  < 

a 

» 

J 

It’s  hard  to  imagine  what  life  on  boats  was  ' 
like  before  WD-40.  Jib  hanks  frozen?  One  ■ 
squirt  and  they  work  like  new.  Turnbuckles 
seized?  Bolts  won’t  loosen?  Throttle  action 
stiff  and  jerky?  Squirt,-  squirt,  squirt  and  your  | 
troubles  are  over.  This  lubricant  of  the  gods  | 
took  on  a  whole  new  dimension  when  a  I 
motorcycle-riding  friend  mentioned  that 
WD-40  is  also  one  of  the  best  grease-cutters 
around.  We  tried  it  on  a  certain  grungy 
Atomic  four  and  he’s  right!  We’re  pretty  sure 
the  Titanic  would  somehow  still  be  floating 

—  a  squirt  or  two  on  the  pumps,  perhaps? 

—  if  this  amazing  elixir  had  been  aboard. 

Of  course,  nothing  wo.rks  all  the  time. 

That’s  what  Paul  Eckenfels  is  finding  out  at 
the  top  of  his  mast.  The  anemometer  aboard 
his  Hans  Christian  Felicity!  had  stopped  turn¬ 
ing,  and  like  all  good  sailors,  he  opted  for  the 
quick  and  dirty  fix  —  a  few  squirts  of  good  ’ol 
WD-40.  It  didn’t  work,  even  when  combined 
with  the  precision  adjustments  he  did  with 
his  fist  and  hammer.  Oh  well,  what  better 
way  to  spend  a  sunny  Saturday  afternoon  in 
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clean  —  cont’d 

allows  carbon  to  form  on  critical  moving 
parts  such  as  the  pistons  and  valves,  which 
eventually  allows  gases  to  slip  by  the  piston 
;  5^  rings  and  closed  valves.  ‘Blow-by’  it’s  called, 
j  This  in  turn  leads  to  scored  cylinders,  burned 
valves  and  lost  power.  Your  engine  won’t 
:  Suddenly  conk  out,  but  it  will  become  in¬ 

creasingly  difficult  to  start  and  run  hotter 
than  even  a  diesel  should. 

So  change  your  oil  on  schedule  —  which 
;  is  a  lot  more  frequently  than  you  change  the 
t  oil  in  the  V-8  in  your  Ford.  And  use  the  cor- 
j  rect  oil;  Oil  of  Olay  or  the  stuff  you  mix  with 

|;  gas  for  your  dinghy  outboard  aren’t  going  to 

cut  it.  Diesel  engine  oils  are  made  with 
|:  special  detergents  to  prevent  the  destructive 

I  carbon  from  building  up  on  the  cylinders  and 
I  valves.  Water  —  a  gallon  of  water  vapor  is 
formed  for  every  gallon  of  diesel  burned  — 
combines  with  oxidized  sulphur  to  create 
sulphuric  acid.  Diesel  oil  has  additives  to  pre- 

Ivent  it  from  destroying  the  bearing  surfaces. 
Change  that  oil  as  per  the  engine  manual, 
use  the  correct  oil.  and  remember  to  replace 
■'the  oil  filter.  If  you’re  religious  about  it,  your 
diesel  is  likely  to  continue  functioning  long 
after  you’ve  ceased. 

So  remember,  no  matter  if  your  destina¬ 
tion  is  Mexico  or  just  the  other  side  of  the 
i  bay,  don’t  neglect  what  might  be  your  truest 
1  friend;  your  diesel.  And  not  having  time  or 

j  not  wanting  to  get  your  hands  greasy  is  no 

1|  excuse.  Like  the  Mafia,  you  can  always  hire 
'  someone  else  to  do  your  dirty  work. 


Up  the  mast  with  WD-40. 


Ventura  than  disassembling  and  fixing  the 
anemometer?  Or  better  yet,  paying 
somebody  else  to  do  it. 


SIGHTINGS 


one  of  those  days  —  cont’d 

ripped  the  whole  front  ten  feet  off  the  ama. 


Floyd  arrived  back  on  the  scene  about  then  and  attached  the  towline  to  the 
main  hull  where  it  should  have  been  in  the  first  place.  That  did  the  trick,  and 
with  a  good  tug.  Thrice  was  free.  The  boat  was  then  towed  directly  to 


Floyd  Gross  with  Thrice’s  broken  rudder. 


Anacapa  boatyard  in  Ventura  where  it’s  sat  ever  since.  As  Floyd  had  no  in¬ 
surance,  it’s  taken  two  years  to  put  together  the  bucks  to  have  the  boat  fixed. 
Repair  work  has  included  fabricating  a  whole  new  nose  for  the  port  ama, 
replacing  some  damaged  plywood  in  the  other  and  fixing  the  broken  rudder 
and  steering  vane.  To  add  insult  to  injury,  almost  all  the  serious  damage 
resulted  from  the  rescue,  not  the  grounding. 

Floyd,  who  has  owned  the  boat  since  1973,  says  it  will  be  good  to  get  out 
sailing  again.  Whether  or  not  his  son  comes  along  again,  well  .  .  . 

“He  hasn’t  been  out  sailing  since,”  says  Floyd. 

olson:  now  for  something 
completely  different 

Up  until  a  few  months  ago  George  Olson  was  building  boats  that  had  a 
reputation  for  speed,  thrills  and  chills  on  the  water.  Now  he’s  involved  in  a 
different  kind  of  ride. 

Olson  is  building  a  52-passenger  mock-up  of  a  space  shuttle  that  will  be 
used  as  an  amusement  ride  by  a  casino  in  Atlantic  City.  After  the  usual  dips 
and  twists  it  will  open  its  “cargo  doors”  to  reveal  a  planetarium  show. 

About  four  months  ago  Olson  went  to  work  for  Special  Effects  Studio  just 
around  the  corner  from  his  former  boat  plant  in  Santa  Cruz.  He  says  he’s 
happy  for  the  time  being.  “There  are  no  rules  here,”  (like  lOR  or  PHRF  rules) 
he  said.  “This  is  like  a  big  toy  shop.” 

Olson  sold  his  interest  in  Pacific  Boats  early  this  year  and  soon  afterward  it 
closed  its  doors  and  went  into  bankruptcy  proceedings.  The  Olson  40  hull 
mold,  covered  by  a  tattered  blue  plastic  tarp,  sits  o,utside  the  vacant  Pacific 
Boats  office.  There  are  rumblings  about  resurrecting  the  company  and  start¬ 
ing  to  build  Olson  boats  again,  but  fop^now  George  Olson  doesn’t  even  own  a 
sailboat. 

A  master  craftsman  and  designer,  Olson  has  enough  interesting  projects  to 
keep  him  occupied.  One  is  a  big  sculpture  using  full-size  replicas  of  the  40-ft 
fan  blades  that  destroyed  the  huge  NASA-Ames  Research  Center  wind  tun¬ 
nel  in  1982.  Somehow  the  louvers  regulating  wind  flow  slipped  shut  and 
broke  —  and  then  the  louvers  hit  the  fan.  The  sculpture  will  stand  outside  a 
new  Ames  facility  in  Mountain  View. 

Although  Olson  isn’t  involved  in  sailing  now,  he  doesn’t  rule  out  a  return 
to  the  business  in  the  future.  “Anything  can  happen,”  he  said. 
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THE  BEST  LinLEIUCE? 


The  best  little  distance  yacht  race  in 
Southern  California? 

There’s  three  candidates:  the  Newport  to 
Ensenada  Race;  the  Marina  del  Rey  to  San 
Diego  Race;  and,  the  Santa  Barbara  to  King 
Harbor  Race. 


It  was  a  pleasant  mob  scene  on  the  docks  in  Santa 
Barbara  the  morning  of  the  race. 


While  the  former  two  typically  draw  two  or 
three  times  the  entries  of  the  latter,  there  are 
plenty  of  sailors  who  think  that  the  annual 
81-miler  from  Santa  Barbara  to  King  Harbor 
is  as  pleasant  as  medium  distance  racing 
gets.  The  factors  cited  are  that  there’s  usually 
a  better  chance  for  a  good  breeze,  that 
there’s  some  —  albeit  not  many  —  interest- 


On  such  a  pleasant  morning,  diving  in  to  band  the 
prop  wasn’t  such  bad  duty 


ing  strategy  calls,  and  most  important,  that 
it’s  off  the  wind. 

Loyalty  to  the  15-year-old  slide  from  San- 


ALL  PHOTOS  BY  LATITUDE  34/RICARDO  DEL  SUR 


ta  Barbara  to  Redondo  Beach  is  something 
to  behold.  Max  Lynn,  who  has  done  14  of 
the  15  of  them,  says,  “You  see  the  same 


There’s  always  a  few  last  minute  chores  before  the 
starting  gun  is  fired. 


faces  year  after  year.”  It’s  not  the  kind  of  race 
that  people  do  once,  carve  a  notch  in  their 
winch  handle,  and  then  head  off  in  search  of 
other  souvenir  burgees. 

Nor  is  the  early  August  race  the  kind 
where  scores  of  people  sign  up  but  only  a 
smattering  of  them  actually  hit  the  starting 
line.  Of  the  176  boats  that  entered  this  year, 
a  mere  six  of  them  failed  to  answer  the  start¬ 
ing  gun.  Naturally,  176  boats  isn’t  a  par¬ 
ticipatory  threat  to  the  Ensenada  or  Del  Rey 
to  San  Diego  races,  but  it’s  just  about  the 
race’s  capacity.  And  remember,  this  was  a 
TransPac  year,  so  numerous  potential  en¬ 
tries  were  still  in  the  middle  of  the  Pacific. 

The  Santa  Barbara  to  King  Harbor  contest 
is  actually  more  than  just  a  race;  it’s  an 
event.  It  starts  on  Thursday  evening,  when 
the  Santa  Maria  BBQ  Team  rolls  in  with  their 
chuck  wagons  and  starts  heating  meat  for  the 
Santa  Barbara  YC’s  pre-race  party.  The  race 
itself  is  on  Friday,  with  the  tail-enders  not 
finishing  until  Saturday  morning.  Saturday 
evening  an  all  volunteer  group  from  the  King 


Harbor  YC  puts  on  a  prawn  feed.  This  year 
they  dished  out  540  one-pound  servings  in 
three  sittings.  Most  folks  head  for  home  on 
Sunday,  but  if  they’ve  got  the  time,  they’re 
cordially  invited  to  sail  over  to  Catalina  and 
make  use  of  the  King  Harbor  club’s  moorings 
at  Little  Fisherman’s  Cove  at  the  Isthmus. 
Ah,  it’s  a  good  life  for  those  with  a  boat  and 
the  time  to  enjoy  it. 

This  year’s  race  day  dawned  sunny,  warm 
and  regrettably  calm  in  Santa  Barbara.  The 
waterfront  restaurants  were  packed,  and  the 
typically  just-before-the-race  frenzy  was  in 
full  swing.  Every  pay  phone  in  the  area  had 
impatient  lines,  as  the  doctors,  lawyers  and 
small  businessmen  put  in  that  last  phone  call. 
(Except  for  the  crew  of  Jubiliation,  who 
relied  on  the  convenience  of  an  onboard 
cellular  telephone).  Coast  Chandlery  was 
doing  a  land  office  business  on  hats, 
sunglasses,  line  and  other  last  minute  items. 
The  quiet  little  harbor  deli  .  .  .  well  beer  and 
sandwiches  were  disappearing  faster  than 
oxygen  in  the  Los  Angeles  Basin.  And 
throughout  the  harbor  old  friendships  were 
being  renewed,  bets  placed,  and  b.s. 
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SANTA  BARBARA  TO  KING  HARBOR 


Karen  'repairing'  the  brand  new  main  by  making  the 
'8'  into  a  'O’. 


bandied  between  competitors. 

There  would  be  nine  divisions  to 
accommodate  everyone;  one  each  for 
multihulls  and  lOR,  two  for  ultralights,  and 
five  for  PHRF.  In  order  to  get  everyone  away 
quickly,  there  would  be  two  starting  lines. 

The  Medicine  Man,  Bob  Lane,  steering  as  low  and 
fast  as  possible  in  the  zephyrs  at  the  start  of  the 
race. 


ince  all  the  top  sleds  still  were  return¬ 
ing  from  this  year’s  TransPac,  it  looked  like 
the  all  important  line  honors  would  be  up  for 
grabs  between  a  couple  of  lOR  style  maxis 
and  some  MacGregor  65’s.  Jake  Wood’s 
Mull-81,  Sorcery  and  Anthony  Delfino’s  Farr 
80,  L/on  New  Zealand  had  the  waterline  to 
take  it  in  moderate  air,  while  various 
MacGregor  65’s,  including  Dick  and  Qamille 
Daniel’s  Joss,  were  light  enough  to  be 
favored  if  there  was  to  be  much  surfing. 

The  81-mile  course  record  of  8  hours  and 
20  minutes  was  established  in  1984  by  a  boat 
that  subsequently  caught  fire  and  ^ank  off 
San  Bias,  Mexico;  Harry  Moloscho’s  ultra¬ 
light  sled,  Drifter.  Joss  recorded  the  second 
best  time  in  1984,  8  hours  and  40  minutes. 

When  the  starting  gun  fired  at  noon, 
however,  hopes  for  a  record  run  went  up  in 
the  puff  of  smoke.  The  wind  was  a  couple  of 
knots  at  best,  just  enough  for  most  boats  to 
maintain  steerage.  A  couple  of  lOR  entries 
immediately  put  themselves  in  a  hole  by 
being  over  early.  Richard  Compton’s 
Geronimo  was  one;  Lion  New  Zealand 


Two  big  favorites;  Anthony  Delfino’s  80-ft  'Lion 
New  Zealand’  and  Jake  Wood’s  'Sorcery’.  The  big 
red  ’Sorcery’  was  first  to  finish. 


another.  But  the  big  Around-the-World  boat 
further  compounded  her  problems  when  she 
hit  the  committee  boat  returning  to  the  line, 
forcing  her  to  not  only  return  to  the  line  but 
reround  the  committee  boat.  The  half  hour 
debacle  removed  the  bullet-proof  boat  from 
an  otherwise  respectable  run  at  class  honors. 

As  with  most  King  Harbor  races,  the  early 
challenge  was  to  reach  off  in  light  air;  light 
enough  to  see  some  boats  resort  to  wind¬ 
seeking  dazy  staysails.  Those  with  the  most 
experience  were  best  at  resisting  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  sail  higher  —  which  is  faster  but  in  the 
wrong  direction.  Lowest  boats  of  all  were 
Jubilation.  Sorcery  and  Geronimo,  winners 
of  three  of  the  top  five  lOR  spots. 

Out  by  the  oil  rigs  a  light  breeze  developed 
and  spinnakers  began  to  blossom.  It  never 
looks  like  the  early  setters  will  be  able  to 
reach  up  high  enough  to  carry  around 
Anacapa  Island,  but  the  farther  out  in  the 
channel  you  get,  the  farther  aft  the  wind 
comes,  and  it’s  easy  to  lay  the  island.  It’s 
those  who  set  to  late  or  have  sailed  too  high 
who  usually  get  drubbed;  they’ve  got  to  work 


SANTA  BARBARA  TO 


down  and  often  get  caught  in  the  Idng  lee  of 
Santa  Cruz  Island.  Drop  us  a  line  for 
complete  details. 

With  the  light  breeze,  mid-channel 
temperatures  soared.  A  pair  of  shorts  was  all 
that  was  needed,  and  that  only  for  decency. 


A  couple  of  big  blobs  of  low  fog  briefly 
obscured  part  of  the  huge  fleet  and  it  looked 
as  though  it  might  turn  into  one  of  those 
races.  You  know,  the  damp,  drippy, 
can’t-see-the-bow-pulpit  ones.  But  the  fog 
evaporated  as  mysteriously  as  it  had  ap¬ 
peared  and  the  skies  remained  clear  and  dry 
for  the  remainder  of  the  race.  Praise 
Providence! 

King  Harbor  races  are  typically  lost  in  the 
rounding  of  Anacapa  Island.  Most  of  the 


One  of  the  most  distinctive  outlines  in  the 
Southland;  Anacapa’s  Arch  Rock.  Getting  around 
Anacapa  is  the  key  to  winning  the  race. 


Man.  Lane,, as  one  might  guess  from  the  j 
name  of  the  boat,  is  the  proprietor  of  a  drug  g 
store.  He’s  owned  the  Choate-built  racer  for  I 


Light  on  the  helm  and  heavy  on  the  concentration: 
the  right  combination  for  driving  well. 


U  rlike  some  years,  there  was  no 
devastating  lee  of  Anacapa,  thus  going  in¬ 
side  or  out  didn’t  appear  to  be  that  critical. 
So  as  the  sun  began  to  descend  in  the  west, 
there  was  nothing  left  but  a  nearly  straight 
downwind  run  to  King  Harbor.  Fortunately, 
the  late  afternoon  breeze  had  picked  up  a  bit, 
topping  out  at  close  to  17  knots,  allowing  the 
bigger  boats  to  hit  some  9’s  and  even  a  few 
lO’s. 

Naturally  the  increased  speeds  led  to  the 
inevitable  but  manic-depressive  practice  of 
predicting  an  early  finish.  “At  this  rate  we 
should  be  in  by  — ,  so  we’ll  still  be  able  to  go 

out  and  - . -’’  is  the  kind  of  talk  that  sets 

up  the  entire  boat  for  disappointment.  But 
the  laws  of  human  nature  will  be  rescinded 
before  that  foolish  pasttime  is  abolished. 

With  the  setting  of  the  sun,  lunch  is  usually 
served.  With  a  fairly  constant  spinnaker  (and 
later  blooper)  trim,  meal  time  gives 


everybody  the  opportunity  to  get  to  know 
each  other  a  little  better.  It’s  the  modern  day 
nautical  equivalent  of  the  old  campfire. 

We  happened  to  be  a  last  minute  tag-a- 
long  on  Bob  Lane’s  Peterson  43,  Medicine 


Richard  Compton’s  ‘Geronimo’  spinnaker  reaching 
out  by  the  oil  rigs. 


time  it  pays  to  hug  the  lee  side  of  the  island, 
jibing  this  way  and  that,  carefully  dodging 
the  thick  kelp  forests.  It’s  a  ballsy  move,  cut¬ 
ting  it  close,  because  invariably  the  outside 
always  looks  better  in  the  beginning.  But 
those  who  sail  the  inside  with  confidence  are 
usually  rewarded  once  they’ve  worked 
through  the  flukey  spots. 

Of  course,  there’s  always  those  who  throw 
the  dice  by  hugging  the  shore  in  the  extreme 
sense.  Once  such  boat  was  Dick  Seward’s 
appropriately  named  Gambler. 


KiyG  HARBOR 


about  four  years,  and  has  done  a  TransPac, 
a  Cabo  race,  a  St.  Francis  Big  Boat  Series  — 
the  standard  lOR  program.  Knowing  his 
boat  is  just  a  hair  off  the  pace  of  most  recent 
hi-tech  boats.  Lane’s  content  to  give  the  hot 
machines  a  good  battle,  sailing  for  pleasure 
not  pickle  dishes.  If  all  his  dreams  came  true 
there’d  be  a  maxi  sled  —  even  a  used  one  — 
'  in  his  Long  Beach  berth  some  day. 

Handling  much  of  the  driving  was  Karen 
Brunskow.  Initially  we  fell  into  the  old  trap  of 
assuming  she  must  have  been  a  relation  of 
the  owner.  But  after  just  a  few  minutes  of 
observing  her  delicate  touch  on  the  helm 
and  unswerving'concentration,  we  knew  she 
was  driving  because  she  was  good  at  it. 
Later,  over  pita  bread  dinner  sandwiches  — 
“You  want  salami  or  tuna?”  —  we  learned 
that  she  also  owns  her  own  boat,  a  Santa 
Cruz  27.  Karen  actively  campaigns  the  boat 
in  weekend  races  from  Long  Beach  to 
Catalina,  and  in  fact  is  leading  her  fleet. 
She’d  raced  her  boat  in  a  previous  —  and 
breezy  —  King  Harbor  race,  one  in  which 
her  27-foot  surfer  consistently  rang  up  ll’s 


Having  slipped  between  Santa  Cruz  Island  (the  taller 
peak)  and  Anacapa  Island,  it's  a  spinnaker  sprint  to 
Redondo  Beach. 

and  12’s. 

Karen’s  brother  Paul,  a  student,  was  also 
onboard.  As  befits  youth,  he  was  the  guy 
who  had  to  dive  in  before  the  start  of  the  race 
to  band  the  folding  prop.  When  he  gets  older 
and  buys  his  own  boat,  he  can  find  some 
other  student  to  do  it. 

Craig  Fletcher,  a  HK  sailmaker  from 
Newport  Beach,  was  in  charge  of  tactics 
while  Martin  Wilson  did  a  lot  of  trimming. 
Both  Craig  and  Martin  had  completed  the 
recent  TransPac,  so  there  were  new  sea  and 
driving  stories  to  hear. 

nother  crewmember.  Bank  of 
America  loan  officer  Bob  Greb,  was  to  be 
married  in  two  weeks.  Naturally,  this  pulled 
the  subject  of  women  to  the  forefront  of  con¬ 
versation;  women  various  members  of  the 
crew  had  known,  married,  divorced,  wished  ' 
they  had  divorced,  wished  they  had  known, 
wished  they’d  never  met,  etc.,  etc.  After 
automatic  weapons,  fast  motorcycles  and 
Porches,  and  moving  violations,  women 
were  the  big  topic  of  discussion  on  Medicine 
Man. 

Also  on  the  crew  were  Jeff  “Go  big  or  go 
home”  Jones  and  his  lady  Kaye  Walters.  Jeff 
builds  the  Pinnacle  line  of  boats  in  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara.  Kaye  had  only  recently  returned  from 
an  adventurous  cruise  to  Mexico  in  a  23-ft 
wood  boat. 

Last  but  not  least  was  Steve  “The  White 
Eddie  Murphy”  Baumhof,  who’d  been  im¬ 
ported  from  Palo  Alto  just  for  the  race.  A  big 
shot  at  Merrill-Lynch  —  probably  at  least  a 
vice-president  —  Baumhof  is  one  of  the  few 
brokers  on  the  coast  who  will  not  only  trade 
your  stock  but  will  also  go  up  the  mast  hand 
over  hand  without  benefit  of  a  bosun’s  chair. 

It’s  when  you  need  a  radar  reflector  mounted 
in  the  rigging  that  you’re  glad  you  didn’t  go 


Trading  stock  or  spinnakers,  the  'White  Eddie 
Murphy'  handles  it  with  aplomb. 


ing  gets.  As  the  sun  was  about  to  set,  you 
could  vaguely  see  its  reflection  on  windows 
in  distant  Santa  Monica.  With  the  onset  of 


with  Charles  Schwab  or  one  of  the  other 
discount  brokers  for  crew. 

Fortified  with  a  seemingly  endless  supply 
sea  stories,  smart  remarks,  dirty  jokes,  ir¬ 
reverent  observationsi  outrageous  lies  and 
pointed  insults,  Baumhof  makes  an  ideal 
crewmate  for  the  short  races. 

While  crews  varied,  particularly  in  the 
PHRF  fleet.  Medicine  Man’s  was  typical  of 
the  lOR  division. 

The  37-mile  run  from  Anacapa  Island  to 
within  six  miles  of  the  King  Harbor  YC  in 
Rendondo  Beach  was  about  as  sweet  as  rac- 


twilight  a  purple  haze  settled  over  J-os 
Angeles,  highlighted  by  eight  or  ten  lights 
that  seemed  to  dangle  in  a  row,  the  landing 
lights  of  jets  about  to  land  at  LAX.  Los 
Angeles  always  looks  her  best  at  night  from 
about  10  miles  offshore.  Off  to  port,  lights 
flickered  atop  the  mostly  uninhabited 
Coastal  Mountains.  While  the  two  Northern 
California  crew  donned  foul  weather  gear 
out  of  habit,  the  majority  of  the  crew 
remained  in  sweat  pants.  It  was  warm  and 
dry.  With  the  spinnaker  and  blooper  pulling 
you  straight  toward  the  finish  line  at  up  to  ten 
knots,  there  wasn’t  a  better  place  in  the 
world  to  be. 

Unfortunately,  the  last  couple  of  the  miles 
before  Kings  Harbor  the  wind  typically  fizzles 
out.  The  9’s  became  8’s,  then  7’s,  then  we’d 
head  off  in  almost  any  direction  to  keep  the 
speedo  at  six.  What  earlier  looked  like  it 
would  be  at  least  two  good  hours  of  fun  in 
the  bar  before  closing  was  now  slipping 
away. 

When  the  knotmeter  hit  six  we  slipped 
below  deck  to  catch  a  few  winks.  After  a  few 
minutes’  sleep  there  was  the  most  incredible 
din,  a  reverberating  combination  of  banging, 
slamming,  stomping  and  pounding.  It  could 
only  mean  one  thing:  the  breeze  had  gone 
offshore  and  we’d  switched  to  a  headsail. 


Lots  of  sun  and  a  gentle  swell  made  for  soothing 
sailing. 


While  some  boats  would  take  four  or  even 
an  agonizing  six  hours  to  complete  the  last 
several  miles,  we  were  lucky  to  cover  them 
in  two  hours.  Near  the  finish  line  at  the 
breakwater,  the  balmy  Southern  California 
night  pulsed  with  dance  music  from  all  the 
nearby  clubs.  After  the  long  race,  the  beat 
was  a  call  not  to  sleep,  but  some  wild  action 
for  sailors  home  from  the  sea.  Then  just  after 
crossing  the  finishing  line  we  heard  the  one 
line  that  would  elimiate  that  possibility:  “Last 
call!” 

The  next  morning,  after  a  hearty  late  night 
supper  and  a  restful  sleep  in  a  motel,  we 
could  count  our  blessings.  Looking  out 
toward  the  finish  line  we  could  see  that  boats 
—  lots  of  them  —  were  still  finishing.  The 
poor  bastards  had  been  bobbing  out  there  all 
night.  That’s  ocean  racing.  We’d  been  out 
there  years  past  and  come  back;  no  doubt  so 
would  these  boats. 

T 

1  he  most  stunning  result  of  the  race? 
Those  who  got  stuck  in  the  evening  glass-off  missed 
'Last  Call’.  Some  even  missed  the  0600  'First  Call’, 
too. 


That  not  a  single  class  finish  was  even  close  • 
on  corrected  time.  In  a  downwind  race  like  I 
this  you  might  expect  some  classes  to  be 
decided  by  mere  seconds  —  rarely  over  a  j. 
minute.  But  that  wasn’t  the  case.  Timothy  ■ 
Lane’s  multihull.  Entente  from  the  SBYRC, 
took  that  class  by  a  whopping  1  hour  and  24 
minutes! 

Don  Hughes’  rocket  fast  Reichel/Pugh 
43,  Quintessence,  took  the  lOR  group  by  13  ; 

minutes  over  Jack  WoodhuH’s  Persephone, 
with  Jubilation  and  Sorcery;  right  behind. 
Sorcery,  incidentally,  earned  the  first-to-  ^ 
finish  trophy,  edging  both  Christine  and  Joss 
by  just  five  minutes.  i 

Evan  McClean’s  Santa  Cruz  50,  Cipango, 
from  the  Los  Angeles  YC  was  a  14  minute 
corrected  time  winner  in  ULDB  A.  Capt. 
Sluggo,  Michael  Burke’s  deadly  Hobic  33 
from  the  Santa  Barbara  YC,  took  ULDB  B 
by  an  impressive  1  hour  and  26  minutes. 

She  nonetheless  dropped  a  $40  side  bet  with  l 
Quintessence  over  which  of  the  two  would 
be  first  to  finish.  C 

PHRF  Class  A  went  to  Jim  Haskell’s  Kix,  a  # 
J-35.  The  King  Harbor  YC  entry  was  a  nine  j| 
minute  victor.  Class  B  went  to  Foxfire,  a 
Wilderness  40  owned  by  Dennis  Howarth.  ' 
Class  C  went  to  Dave  Dwoskin’s  Marishana,  • 
a  Santana  35. 

The  biggest  corrected  time  margin  of  vic¬ 
tory  in  the  race  went  to  Mark  Johnston’s 
Primera,  the  ‘bubble  top’  30-footer  that  was  ' 
the  prototype  for  the  Columbia  30.  The  boat 
was  almost  unbeatable  under  her  previous 
owner,  and  Johnston’s  done  very  well  with 
her,  too.  Class  E  was  won  by  Brad  and 
Leslie  Barnes  Cal  27,  the  inappropriately 
named  —  for  this  race  anyway  —  Never 
Again.  '  ■ 

The  Santa  Barbara  to  Kings  Harbor  Race;  f 
unpretentious  and  satisfying  as  ever. 

—  latitude 

1 - - - 
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Bluewater  Cruising  Yachts 


f  AYANA  55' 

The  ultimate  cruising  yacht.  Designed  for  the  most  dis¬ 
criminating  yachtsman  to  their  individual  requirements. 
Available  in  ketch  or  cutter  rig. 


TAYAHA  37' 

Perry  design.  Traditional  full  displace-  - 
ment  yacht  available  in  a  standard 
layout,  Mark  II  version  with  two 
private  cabins  and  a  pilothouse 
model. 

TAYANA  42' 

Aft  cockpit.  Two  private  staterooms 
and  an  open  airy  salon;  large  galley 
with  very  generous  storage  and  coun¬ 
terspace.  Center  cockpit  also 
available. 


TAYANA  52' 

Perry  design.  Available  in  both  aft 
and  center  cockpit.  This  is  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  sailing  vessel  designed  for  fast, 
easy  passages. 


"Please  call  one  of  our  Southern  Californio  Dealers:" 


CHANNEL  ISLANDS  HARBOR 

BLUEWATER  YACHT  SALES,  INC. 

3600  S.  Harbor  Blvd. 
Oxnard,  CA  93035, 

(805)  985-9599 


MARINA  DEL  REY 

LEEWARD/ ROUGHWATER 

13442  Bali  Way 
Marina  Del  Rey,  Ca  90292 

(213)  823-8288 


SAN  DIEGO 

CAPTAIN'S  YACHT  SALES,  INC. 

2820  Shelter  Island  Dr. 

San  Diego,  CA  92106 

(619)  222-4515/(619)  294-8557 


SEPTEMBER  SPECIALS 

Lots  of  good  bargains  on  cruising  equipment! 


AUTOPILOTS 

AUTOHELM  6000. .  .prices  on  request 
MODEL  800,  1000  to  3000. .  .from  $250. 

WHEELM  ASTER . $795. 

TILLERMASTER . $495. 

BINOCULARS 

FUJINON  MTRC  w/compass - $265. 

FUJINON  MTR-SX,  7x50 . $315. 

STEINER  7x50#176  rubber  coated 

individual  focus . $233. 

STEINER  8x30P  #181,  most  popular 
high  power . $129. 

DEPTHSOUNDERS 

SITEX  flasher  SH-1,  to  120  ft . $85. 

SMR  6000  flasher . $111. 

IMPULSE  3601  digital . $199. 

KNOTMETERS/LOGS 

SR  MARINER  KT  5-A,  electr . $95. 

WASP  S-10,  mech.  speed  &  dist. .  .$89. 
WALKER  KOD  economy  pak . $195. 

LORAN  C 

DATAMARINE  SCOUT,  best  value$495. 
MICROLOGIC  EXPLORER . $699. 


LORAN  C  —  CONT’D 

MICROLOGIC  8000,  the  best - $999. 

KING  8002 . $650. 

RADIO  DIRECTION  FINDER 

NASA,  radio  fix  w/compass . $109. 

LOKATA  7,  digital  dial . $299. 

M/TECH,  automatic  tabletop.' . .  .$299. 

RADAR 

APELCO  Model  9910 . $1315. 

RAY  JEFFERSON  Lookout . $t455. 

VIGIL  RM  16  miles . from  $1846. 

EPIRB 

EXCELATRON  ELB-502 . $189. 

SATNAV  &  SSB  RADIOS 

VIGIL  RM,  new  compact  SatNav . .  $830. 
VIGIL  RX,  improved  SatNav. . .  .$1295. 

ICOM  M-700,  SSB . $1695. 

ICOM  AT-120  auto  coupler . $695.' 

ICOM  M-700  w/ AT-120 . $2250. 


SEXTANTS 


SEXTANTS  -  CONT’D 

FREIBERGER  drum . $410. 

TAMAYA  Venus . $435. 

TAMAYA  Jupiter  4x  +  7x  scope .  .  .  $585.  ’ 
TAMAYA  Spica,  the  best . $725. 

STEREO  by  COMBISOUND 

MODEL  1001 . $89.95 

MODEL  1001 . $115. 

MODEL  1003 .  $215. 

(new  phase  II  includes  speakers) 

WARNING  DEVICES 

TAMAYA  radar  check . $110. 

COMBI  Watchman  radar  detector$260. 

VHF  RADIOS 

SI-TEX  HH2000 . $325. 

RAY  JEFFERSON  5000M . $158. 

SEABOY  USA60 . $165. 

SEABOY  HR80 . $169. 

ICOM  M55 . $299. 

WEATHER  INSTRUMENTS 

TAMAYA  precision  barometer.  .  .$164. 
SEAFA>^  2000  auto  weather  chart 
recorder  with  printer . $1222. 

WIND  VANE  STEERERS 


EBBCO  Micrometer  drum . $55. 

FREIBERGER  yacht  2.4xscope.  .$325. 


NAVIK,  for  tiller  boats . $749. 

ATOMS  large  model . $1445. 

LEVANTER  aux.  rudder  350 . $1350. 

LEVANTER  aux.  rudder  450 . $1545. 


This  is  a  small  cross  section  of  SALE  ITEMS.  Call  for  your  needs.  Prices  limited  to  inventory  on  hand  and  may  change  without  notice. 
Phone  orders  welcome.  Prices  good  with  refernce  to  this  ad  oniy!  Credit  cards  accepted  at  small  surcharge. 

CHRIS  BOCK  INSTRUMENTS  (213)  823-2322 

13011  West  Washington  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90066  (near  Marina  del  Rey) 
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THE  BRIDE 


Allright,  she 
didn’t  reall\; 
wear  Topsiders, 
although  it  would 
have  been  appro¬ 
priate.  To  fully  ap- 


ty,  some  don’t.  ‘G’ 
dock  has  it  in  spades. 
It’s  the  liveaboards, 
of  course,,  who  form 
the  nucleus  of  the 
community.  Most  are 


residences.  And  who 
could  blame  them? 
With  ‘G’  dock’s  prime 
location  —  across  the 
street  from  swim¬ 
ming.  surfing,  body 


preciate  how  the 
dockside  marriage 
came  to  be,  and  how 
the  happy  couple 
gave  up  powerboats 
for  sailing,  you  have 
to  know  a  little  about 
‘G’  dock  at  Ventura 
West  Marina. 

Some  docks  have 
a  sense  of  communi¬ 


'G'  dock  Couple  of  the 
Year;  Martha  Ross  and 
Bob  Cameron. 


legal  and  pay  extra 
for  the  privilege. 
Others  are.  well  .  .  . 
they  seem  to  spend 
just  about  as  much 
time  on  their  boats  as 
their  term  firma 


surfing  and  sailboard¬ 
ing,  and  across  the 
channel  from  Santa 
Cruz  Island  —  that’s 
understandable. 

Even  though  the 
boats  on  ‘G’  dock  are 
clean  and  well-kept, 
and  that  an  easy 


peace  seems  to  cur¬ 
rently  hold  between 
tenants  and  manage¬ 
ment,  over  the  years 
there  had  been  a  few 
squabbles  over 
dockside  ‘clutter’. 

One  of  the  big  areas 
of  contention  was  the 
lawn  chairs  on  the 
dock. 

There  are  a 
number  of  lawn 
chairs  on  ‘G’  dock, 
and  they  get  a  lot  of 
use.  Both  during  the 
week  after  work, 
when  various 
members  of  the  com¬ 
munity  review  the 
events  of  the  day, 
and  especially  on 
summer  weekends 
when  the  dock 
population  swells. 

Q 

v—'  unday  morn¬ 
ings  are  big  on  the 
dock.  When  we 
berthed  Contrary;  to 
Ordinary;  on  ‘G’ 
dock,  Sunday  morn¬ 
ings  always  meant  a 
circle  of  the  lawn 
chairs,  with  fresh 
brewed  coffee, 
orange  juice,  a  large 
selection  of  pastries, 
and  several  different 
Sunday  papers.  The 
various  boatowners 
of  ‘G’  dock  —  and 
neighboring  docks  — 
would  mill  around  or 
settle  in,  getting  the 
Day  Of  Rest  off  to  a 
proper  start. 

How  things  went 
from  there 
depended.  But  G 


Real  Women  can  disem 
bark  in  tight  skirts; 
Elizabeth  of  ‘Alora 
Larue'. 


docker’s,  who  have 
their  own  t-shirts,  are 
well  known  in  Ven¬ 
tura  for  descending 
upon  restaurants  en 
masse.  Particularly 
establishments  whose 


ALL  PHOTOS  BY  LATITUDE  34/RICARDO  DEL  SUR 
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names  start  with  the 
letter  ‘g’. 

While  Sunday  is 
the  big  day  of  the 
week  on  the  dock, 
the  luau  the  week 
following  the  Fourth 
of  July  is  the  biggest 
annual  event.  This 
year’s  bash  attracted 
400  of  G  docker’s 
dearest  friends,  who 
managed  to  put  away 
140  pounds  of 
chicken,  120  pounds 
of  steak  and  13  kegs 
of  beer. 

’G’  dock’s  strong 
point  has  always 
been  its  variety. 

There  are  men  and 
women  of  all  ages. 
There  are  children 
'  happily  growing  up 
in  the  pleasant  envi¬ 
ronment,  and  regret¬ 
tably  one  beloved  ‘G’ 
docker  was  claimed 
by  cancer  last  year. 
Some  ‘G’  dockers 
have  been  around 
Ventura  for  years. 


The  newlyweds  new 
home;  ‘Camelot’,  a 
Yorktown  39. 


Others  are  refugees 
from  the  cold  of  the 
Northwest  or  the 
hard  winds  of  San 
Francisco  Bay.  Some 
haven’t  been  past  the 
Channel  Islands. 
Others  have  returned 
from  cruises  to  the 
South  Pacific,  and 


Tres  Amigos;  Mac 
Pearce,  Bruce  Westrake 
and  Hugh  Muir. 

several,  like  Mac 
Pierce  on  Tender 
Mercies,  recently 
returned  from  a 
winter  cruise  to 
Mexico. 


’G’  dock’s  social 
event  of  the  year  — 
if  not  the  last  several 
years  —  was 
August’s  wedding  of 
Martha  Ross  and  Bob 
Cameron.  The  so- 
called  'miracle  on  ‘G’ 
dock’,  a  name  not 
given  without  reason. 

T 

1  he  romance 
couldn’t  have  begun 
until  Mac  Pierce 
returned  from  his 
winter  cruise  from 
Mexico.  For  Mac  it 
had  been  a  ridicu¬ 
lously  easy  trip  back 
up  the  coast  from 
Cabo.  But  returning 
to  the  real  world  was 
harsh.  The  culture 
shock  was  dreadful. 
He  felt  the  severity  of 
urban  life  most 
tangibly  when  — 
back  in  his  berth  for 
just  three  hours  — 
the  neighbor  across 
the  way  drove  his 
powerboat  up  over 
the  dock  and  into 


Tender  Mercies’ 
bowsprit.  Welcome 
home,  Mac! 

The  damage  was 
minor  enough  so  that 
Mac  and  the  other 
‘G’  dock  men  could 


Mary  Tm  not  ready  for 
cake’  Widman. 


resume  their  long¬ 
standing  practice  of 
inviting  women  out 
for  get-acquainted 
sails.  These  casual, 
low  pressure  outings 
afforded  single  men 
and  women  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  make  to 
friends  in  pleasant 
surroundings.  Some 
of  the  women  who 
came  along  were 
friends  of  other 
friends,  some  were 
'dates’,  and  some 
had  responded  to  the 
classified  ads  the  ‘G’ 
dock  men  periodical¬ 
ly  ran  in  local  papers. 

Martha  Ross,  then 
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of  Camarillo,  came 
along  on  such  a  sail 
on  Tender  Mercies  as 
the  date  of  Hugh, 
who  has  the  42-ft 
sailboat  Lorelei  on 
‘G’  dock.  As  Cupid 
would  have  it,  Bob 
Cameron  of  Rumrun¬ 
ner,  also  of  ‘G’  dock, 
hopped  on  at  the  last 
second  just  to  come 
along  for  the  ride. 

It  was,  as  they  say, 
love  at  first  sight  for 
Martha  and  Bob. 
Martha  wasn’t  trying 
to  ditch  Hugh,  and 
Bob  wasn’t  trying  to 
horn  in  on  a  fellow 
‘G’  docker,  but  there 
was  an  irresistable 
attraction  between 
Martha  and  Bob. 
After  a  couple  of 


more  dates,  sailing 
and  otherwise, 

Martha  and  Bob 
announced  they’d  be 
married  on  August  8 
—  on  ‘G’  dock! 

As  dockside  wed¬ 
dings  go,  it  was  a  for¬ 
mal  affair,  no  bridge 
in  a  hippie  dress  or 
barefoot  groom.  Mar¬ 
tha  looked  lovely  in 
her  wedding  dress 
and  Bob  handsome 
in  his  tux  and  tophat. 
There  were  bride’s 
maids,  balloons, 
cakes,  a  band  —  the 
works!  To  show  there 
had  been  no  hard 
feelings,  Hugh,  Mar¬ 
tha’s  original  date  on 
Tender  Mercies,  gave 


‘G’  dock  rocked  for  the 
wedding  reception. 


the  bride  away. 

s  suits  a  rela¬ 
tionship  born  on  a 
sailboat,  Bob  and 
Martha’s  courtship  in¬ 
cluded  additional 
sails.  They 


discovered  they  loved 
it.  Deciding  the  two 
of  them  ought  to  take 
a  long'  voyage 
together  sometime,  it 
was  decided  that 
Bob’s  aging  42-ft 
Owens  wood  power¬ 
boat  —  last  seen  with 
20  people  in  the  aft 
cockpit  to  simulate 
the  weight  of  a  pro¬ 
posed  hot  tub  —  was 
unsuitable  for  the 
task.  Thus  the  boat 
was  sold,  as  was 
Martha’s  place  in 
Camarillo.  Today  the 
ycouple  lives  aboard 
their  Yorktown  39, 
renamed  Camelot  at 
—  where  else,  the 
happy  little  com¬ 
munity  that  is  ‘G’ 
dock. 
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AMERICA’S  LARGEST  INFLATABLE  BOAT  DEALER! 


‘AMERICAN. 

EAGLE 


lOUTBOARDS 


1 

J 

ZODIAC 

SUZUKI 

OUTBOARDS 


WE  ARE  SPACIALISTS  IN: 
ZODIAC  •  MOTOMAR 
DYNOUS  -  AMERICAN  EAGLE 
BOMBARD  •  METZELER 
SILLINGER  -  SERIE  1  •  TOYO 
RIKEN  -  SEA  EAGLE 
SEVYLOR  •  AND  MORE 


EXCLUSIVE  AMERICAN  EAGLE  DEALER 
FOR  SAN  DIEGO  AND  THE  BAY  AREA 


NOW  THREE  LOCATIONS  TO  SERVE  YOU! 


623  MAIN  ST. 

REDWOOD  CITY,  CA  94063 

(415)  367-1272 


Our  Newest  Location 

351  EMBARCADERO  2030  KETTNER  BOULEVARD 
OAKLAND,  CA  94606  sAN  DIEGO,  CA  92101 

(41 5)  272-01 1 6  (61 9)  233-1 272 
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FIRST 


THE 


FLEXIBLE 


SHATTERPROOF 


SOLAR 


PANELS 


DESIGNED  ESPECIALLY 
FOR  CRUISING  .  .  . 

ANCHOR  UP  TO  SOLAR  POWER! 


VBA 


AVAILABLE: 

SAN  DIEGO 
DOWNWIND  MARINE 

2819  Canyon  St. 
San  Diego,  CA  92106 


Marine- 12  watt  panel  /  .75  amps: 
19.5"  X  25.5" 

$219.00 

Marine-23  watt  panel  /  1 .5  amps: 
(pictured  here) 

15"  X  49.6" 

$269.00 

Marine-34  watt  panel  /  2.3  amps: 

23.25,"  X  48.75" 

$369.00 


SAN  DIEGO 
PT.  LOMA  MARINE  ELEaRONICS 

1505  Rosecrans 
San  Diego,  CA  92106 

(619)  223-1534 


(619)  224-2733 

DEALER  INQUIRIES  INVITED  FOR:,  OXNARD/ VENTURA,  MARINA  DEL  RET,  REDONDO  BEACH,  SAN  PEDRO,  NEWPORT  BEACH 


SANTA  BARBARA 
TRANS  PACIFIC  MARINE  CO. 

At  The  Breakwater 
Santa  Barbara  Harbor 
Santa  Barbara,  CA  93109 

(805)  962-5700 


NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
GOLDEN  GLOW  SOLAR 
1520  Maple  St. 
(Docktown  Marina) 
Redwood  City,  CA  94063 
(415)  364-2948 


m 


These  panels  turn  sunshine  into  electricity  for  your  vessel.  Mode  of 
stainless  steel  and  tedlar,  a  spaceage  weatherproof  coating,  they're 
virtually  indestructible!  They  can  really  take  the  abuse  of  dropped  an¬ 
chor  chains  or  winch  handles,  and  can  even  be  walked  on  .  .  . 

OTHER  FEATURES: 

—  They  easily  conform  to  any  curved  surface  aboard  your  boat. 

—  Only  1  IB"  thick  and  very  lightweight. 

—  Fully  portable  —  can  be  stowed  anywhere. 

—  Or  mount  permanently  on  deck,  dodger,  or  even  in  rigging! 

—  The  only  solar  panels  that  are  actually  resistant  to  shade! 

Completely  safe  —  no  glass  to  break  or  sharp  edges  to  worry  about. 


SolarS!i!iteiiis 
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MEXICO  ITINEIURY: 


This  is  it.  After  years  of  dreaming, 
saving  and  working  it’s  about  to  hap¬ 
pen.  Or  maybe  it’s  about  to  happen  because 
you’re  just  so  fed  up  with  life  in  the  States 
you  have  to  have  a  change.  In  any  event, 
you’re  taking  your  boat  to  Mexico  this 


Go  south,  young  man,  go  south.  Winter’s  coming, 
go  south  like  the  birds  and  rich  folks. 


winter. 

If  you  haven’t  been  to  Mexico  before,  you 
may  be  confused  about  when  and  where  to 
go.  We  sure  were  the  first  couple  of  times  we 
went.  But  now  we’re  completely  at  ease  with 
Mexico  and  like  to  think  of  it  as  our  second 
home.  So  we’d  like  to  share  some  of  our 
knowledge/opinions  with  you 

Our  advice  is  going  to  take  the  form  of  an 
itinerary.  As  far  as  we’re  concerned,  there’s  a 
smart  way  and  a  foolish  way  to  get  to  and 
cruise  Mexico.  Unfortunately,  the  foolish 
way  —  at  least  in  Mexico  —  seems  to  be  the 
natural  way,  visiting  the  harbors  and  an¬ 
chorages  in  sequence.  If  you  choose  to  see 
Mexico  that  way,  you’ll  be  wearing  jackets  a 
lot  and  questioning  whether  Mexico  is  all  it’s 
cracked  up  to  be.  Take  our  word  for  it, 
Mexico  is  terrific  —  but  it’s  best  if  you  do  it 
right. 

If  you’re  from  the  Pacific  Northwest  or 
Northern  California,  the  time  to  head  to 


Southern  California  is  the  first  week  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  right  after  Latitude’s  October  16  Mexico 
Cruising  Kick-Off  Party  at  the  Sausalito 
Cruising  Club.  The  early  October  departure 
means  you’re  likely  to  have  relatively  warm 
weather,  gentle  winds,  less  chance  of  fog, 

,  and  only  the  slightest  possibility  of  having  to 
start  your  cruise  by  beating  into  a  dreaded 
southerly. 

Please  note  that  the  moon  is  full  just  after 
midnight  on  the  7th  of  October.  Whether 
your’ re  at  anchor  or  doing  a  night  passage,  a 
full  or  near  full  moon  is  a  wonderful  com¬ 
panion.  As  a  special  bonus  for  cruisers,  there 
will  also  be  a  penumbral  lunar  eclipse  on  the 
7th.  A  penumbral  eclipse  is  when  the  earth’s 
shadow  just  skims  the  outer  edge  of  the 
moon.  Many  astronomers  find  it  to  be  one  of 
the  more  graceful  celestial  happenings. 

Depending  on  the  weather  and  how  ex¬ 
hausted  you  are  from  all  the  last-minute  run¬ 
ning  around,  you  may  want  to  sail  non-stop 
until  you’re  around  Point  Conception.  Or, 
you  may  want  to  harbor  hop  to  Half  Moon 
Bay,  Santa  Cruz,  Monterey,  San  Simeon, 
Morro  Bay  and  Port  San  Luis  before 
rounding  Conception. 

All  things  being  equal,  we’d  recommend 
the  non-stop  passage  to  Santa  Barbara  or 
Santa  Cruz  Island.  These  are  confidence- 
builders  that  afford  you  a  chance  to  give  your 
boat  and  yourself  a  good  shakedown  while 
still  in  the  States.  It  also  begins  to  divorce  you 
from  the  every-night-in-a-berth  habit  you’ll 
soon  have  to  break.  Of  course,  if  you’re 
really  beat  or  the  weather’s  lousy,  take  it 
easy.  You’re  going  cruising  to  relax,  so  relax! 

ctober  in  Southern  California  is 
almost  always  pleasant.  Because  the  kids  are 
back  in  school,  most  of  the  anchorages  are 
uncrowded.  Your  best  bet  is  to  spend  most 
of  the  month  anchored  at  the  Channel 
Islands  or  in  the  more  remote  anchorages  of 
Catalina.  There  are  a  couple  of  good 
reasons. 

First  off,  if  you  stay  in  marinas,  you’re  go¬ 
ing  to  be  digging  into  your  cruising  kitty  for 
berth  fees.  Furthermore,  you’ll  be  tempted  to 
wander  into  stores  and  buy  stuff  you  don’t 
really  need.  Not  only  does  this  clutter  the 
boat,  but  it  further  depletes  the  kitty.  Once 
you  get  to  Mexico,  you’ll  hear  cruiser  after 
cruiser  moan  about  the  money  he  or  she 
blew  the  last  couple  of  weeks  in  California, 
money  that  would  have  comfortably  seen 
them  through  several  more  months  of  lux¬ 
urious  living  in  Mexico.  Two  hundred  dollars 


The  light  at  Point  Conception.  Round  the  point  and 
you’ve  gone  from  Northern  California  to  Southern 
California. 


a  month  doesn’t  last  long  in  Southern 
California;  in  Mexico  it  enables  you  to  live 
like  a  king. 

A  second  reason  for  staying  at  the  Chan¬ 
nel  Islands  is  that  it  provides  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  practice  anchoring.  Because 
the  water  is  deep,  the  holding  ground  only 
moderately  good,  and  the  anchorages  less 
than  excellent,  you’ll  be  forced  to  hone  your 
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In  addition,  each  crewmember  will  need 
proof  of  citizenship.  While  voter  registration 
cards  and  birth  certificates  work,  each  of  you 


skills.  The  good  news  is  that  if  you  can  an¬ 
chor  well  at  the  Channel  Islands,  you’ll  rarely 
have  trouble  in  Mexico.  For  the  most  part, 
anchorages  south  of  the  border  are  well- 
protected,  the  water  shallow  and  the  holding 
ground  good. 

If  you  need  to  be  on  the  mainland  and 
want  to  keep  expenses  to  a  minimum,  an¬ 
chor  for  free  to  the  east  of  Stearns  Wharf  in 
Santa  Barbara,  behind  the  oil  islands  off 
Long  Beach,  with  the  Harbormaster’s  per¬ 
mission  in  one  small  area  of  Newport  Har 
bor,  to  the  southeast  of  the  breakwater  or 
inside  the  Dana  Point  harbor,  in  Mariner’s 
Cove  at  Mission  Bay,  and  off  Shelter  Island 
in  San  Diego.  Yacht  club  members  would  do 
well  to  check  where  they  have  reciprocal 
privileges. 

Traditionally  San  Diego  is  the  major  stag¬ 
ing  ground  for  folks  headed  to  Mexico.  Its 
fidvantage  is  that  it’s  close  to  the  border,  you 
'  bump  into  other  folks  heading  to  Mexico, 
and  that  you  can  find  everything  you  need 
for  a  boat.  Furthermore,  Pacific  Marine  Sup¬ 
ply,  a  San  Diego  chandlery,  will  be  hosting 
their  annual  Cruising  Kick-Off  Party  October 
31,  between  5-10  p.m.,  at  their  store. 
Previously  this  was  almost  a  street  party. 
This  year  it’s  for  Mexico-bound  crew  only 
Forney’s  anchorage  at  Santa  Cruz  Island.  Although 
one  of  the  better  places  to  anchor  in  the  Channel 
Islands,  it  still  provides  good  practice. 


and  you  must  sign  up  in  advance  to  attend. 

San  Diego  is  home  to  the  best  Mexican 
consulate  for  taking  care  of  the  paperwork 
needed  for  cruising  in  Mexico.  Ah,  the 
paperwork.  When  you  head  to  the  Mexican 
consulate  at  1933  Front  St.,  Room  200, 
make  sure  you  bring  along  all  the  documen¬ 
tation  and  registration  papers  proving  that 
you  own  the  boat.  If  you  don’t  own  it,  you 
need  a  notarized  letter  from  the  owner  giving 
you  permission  to  take  the  boat  into  Mexico. 


The  anchorage  off  Shelter  Island  in  San  Diego.  At 
last  count  there  were  89  boats.  Come  November 
there  might  be  double  that. 

should  really  have  a  passport.  You’ll  also 
want  to  have  filled  out  a  crew  list,  listing  all 
those  who  will  be  aboard  during  the  passage 
to  your  next  port.  You  can  make  these  forms 
up  yourself,  but  since  they  have  to  be  in 
Spanish  and  in  at  least  quadruplicate,  it’s 
easier  to  buy  pads  of  the  forms  at  Southern 
California  chandleries. 

ome  tips  on  going  to  the  consulate. 
Since  you  probably  won’t  have  a  car,  call  the 
day  before  (619)  231-8414  to  make  sure 
they’ll  be  open  and  during  what  hours.  You 
don’t  want  to  go  through  all  the  trouble  of 
getting  there  to  discover  they’re  closed  to 
celebrate  The  Day  of  the  Dead  or  some  other 
Mexican  holiday  you’ve  never  heard  of. 
Arrive  early  and  you  should  be  out  in  less 
than  90  minutes.  Arrive  late  and  you  could 
be  there  for  hours. 

The  fee  for  your  boat’s  ‘cruising  permit’  is 
$16.50,  assuming  you  have  less  than  nine 
people  aboard.  More  than  nine  runs  you 
$49.  Tourist  cards  are  free.  If  you’re  going 
beyond  Baja  to  the  mainland  —  and  we 
assume  your  are  —  you’ll  also  need  to  get  a 
Temporary  Import  Permit  for  your  boat. 
There’s  an  additional  fee  for  that. 

If  you’ve  got  any  fish  hooks  on  your  boat 
or  in  your  liferaft,  technically  you’re  also 
required  to  have  fishing  permits  for  the  boat 
and  each  member  of  the  crew.  The  con¬ 
sulate  can  direct  you  to  the  nearby  fisheries 
department,  (619)  231-8414,  where  you 
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may  purchase  the  necessary  licenses.  At  the 
moment,  a  fish  license  for  the  boat  is  $82  a 
season,  with  a  dinghy  an  additional  $10.75. 
Furthermore,  each  crewmember  must  have 
a  fishing  license.  These  are  available  by  the 
day,  month  or  year,  the  best  bargain  being 
the  year,  at  $9.35. 

Be  advised,  these  prices  are  subject  to 
change  by  the  season.  Furthermore,  they 


Checking  in  with  the  Port  Captain  at  Cabo  San 
Lucas.  You've  arrived! 


often  run  by  the  calendar  year,  which  means 
that  to  be  completely  legal,  many  cruisers 
have  to  buy  them  twice.  Some  folks  just 
don’t  fish  until  January  1.  Or  say  they  don’t 
fish  until  January  1.  You  know,  of  course, 
that  neither  a  fishing  license  or  anything  else 


Applying  for  fishing  licenses  in  San  Diego. 


permits  you  to  take  lobster  or  other  shellfish. 

Allright,  you’ve  got  the  paperwork  taken 
care  of,  you’ve  bought  all  the  last-minute 
boat  gear  you  need,  you’ve  wolfed  down  the 
good-bye  Bool  Weevil  Steerburger  and 
milkshake,  and  you’re  ready  to  go.  How 
soon  is  it  safe  to  head  south  of  the  border? 

There’s  no  hard  and  fast  answer  to  this 
question,  because  you  never  know  how  late 
a  hurricane  might  develop.  We’ve  checked' 
records,  however,  and  learned  that  while 
there  are  often  hurricanes  off  Mexico  in 
October,  there’s  never  been  a  single  one  in 
November.  A  couple  of  tropical  storms,  yes, 
but  no  hurricanes. 

Consequently,  we’ve  always  felt  safe 
heading  south  on  November  1,  especially  if 
the  water  temperatures  off  Mexico  have 
cooled.  You  need  warm  water  and  warm  air 
for  a  hurricane  to  develop;  if  either  has 
cooled  from  the  hot  fall  months  it’s  unlikely 
one  will  evolve.  If  you  want  to  be  more 
cautious,  you  can  wait  until  November  15  to 
head  south.  The  real  conservative  sailors 
wait  until  December  1. 

There  is,  however,  a  big  difference  —  at 
least  in  our  minds  —  between  leaving  early 
in  November  and  early  in  December.  That 
being  the  possibility  of  sneaking  up  into  the 
Sea  of  Cortez  for  as  much  as  a  month  of 
great  cruising  before  the  region  is  engulfed 
(ho,  ho!)  in  cool  weather. 

I  f  you’ve  got  a  relatively  fast  boat  and 
don’t  mind  charging  ahead,  you  can  make 


Cabo  San  Lucas  in  six  days,  and  La  Paz  in 
another  two  or  three.  If  you  left  San  Diego 
on  November  3rd,  this  would  put  you  in  La 
Paz  by  the  middle  of  November.  Typically 
you  can  count  on  mostly  great  weather  in  the 
La  Paz  —  Puerto  Escondido  area  through 
the  end  of  November  and  into  the  first  week 
or  two  of  December.  After  that,  the  number 
of  Northers  starts  to  increase  and  air  and 
water  temperatures  tumble. 

So  if  you’re  energetic,  you  can  probably 
enjoy  three  weeks  —  maybe  even  a  month 
—  of  warm  weather  cruising  in  what  we  think 
is  the  best  cruising  area  Mexico  has  to  offer. 
Remember,  this  area  doesn’t  consistently 
warm  up  again  until  the  end  of  March.  So  if 
you  got  what  it  takes,  go  for  it! 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  like  to  take 
things  slow  or  can’t  get  out  of  San  Diego  until 
December  1,  we  strongly  suggest  that  you 
put  off  the  Sea  of  Cortez  —  even  if  you  plan 
on  continuing  on  to  French  Polynesia  — 
until  late  March.  Yes,  every  year  folks  head 
up  into  the  Sea  of  Cortez  in  December  and 
January,  and  every  year  they’re  wearing 
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•  The  rocks  at  the  tip  of  Baja  California  shelter  Cabo 
San  Lucas.  Spectacular  natural  beauty! 


jackets  and  get  smashed  by  Northers.  They 
get  on  the  radio  and  piss  and  moan  about 
how  things  weren’t  the  way  they  expected, 


which  all  sounds  very  puzzling  to  the  folks  in 
Zihuatanejo  or  Manzanillo  who  are  reaching 
for  another  cold  drink  or  tube  of  suntan 
lotion. 

If  you  end  up  complaining  about  the 
winter  weather  in  the  Sea  of  Cortez,  don’t 


say  we  didn’t  warn  you! 

What  if  you’re  not  an  eager-beaver  or 
can  t  just  can’t  get  out  of  San  Diego  until  the 
beginning  of  December?  In  that  case  we  sug¬ 
gest  you  make  your  way  from  San  Diego  to 
Cabo  San  Lucas  so  that  you  arrive  at  the 
Cape  sometime  before  Christmas.  Even 
though  you  might  normally  be  a  loner,  the 
cruiser  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  Eve  par¬ 
ties  on  the  beach  in  Cabo  (they  have  them  in 
La  Paz,  too)  are  excellent  opportunities  to 
make  new  friends  and  catch  up  on  the  latest 
news  from  around  Mexico. 

Once  again,  you’re  faced  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  to  harbor  hop  from  San 
Diego  to  Cabo,  make  a  couple  of  overnight 
passages,  or  do  a  non-stop  trip  all  the  way  to 
the  Cape.  As  with  coming  down  the  coast  of 
California,  your  decision  will  be  influenced 
by  the  weather  and  how  much  energy  you 
have.  But  all  things  being  equal,  we’d  once 
again  suggest  the  non-stop  trip  if  possible. 
Our  feeling  is  that  the  relationship  you  begin 
to  develop  with  the  sea  during  a  six  or  seven 
day  non-stop  passage  is  far  more  valuable 


As  great  as  Cabo  San  Lucas  is,  the  getting  there, 
assuming  you’ve  got  18  knots  of  wind  and  a  good 
spinnaker,  is  even  better. 
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than  stopping  at  the  villages  and  anchorages 
along  the  Pacific  coast  of  Baja  and  getting 
stuffed  on  bartered  lobster.  But  far  be  it  from 
us  to  tell  a  cruiser  what  he  or  she  should  do. 

Another  thing  to  consider  is  that  a  couple 
of  times  in  November  and  December  you’re 
likely  to  encounter  near  gale  or  gale  force 
winds.  If  they’re  from  the  northwest,  you  can 
just  shorten  sail  way  down  and  you’ll  prob¬ 
ably  be  allright.  But  if  you  get  a  southerly 
gale  it  can  be  very  unpleasant  because  Turtle 
Bay  is  about  the  only  good  anchorage  in 
such  conditions.  The  way  we  see  it,  a  non¬ 
stop  passage  gets  you  to  the  warmth  and 
safety  of  Cabo  San  Lucas  with  the  least 
exposure  to  the  kind  of  weather  you’ve 
cruised  to  escape. 

Most  boats  have  pleasant  passages  from 
San  Diego  to  Cabo  San  Lucas  in  November 
and  December,  although  there’s  always 
some  who  are  going  to  get  thrashed  about  a 


bit.  As  a  general  rule  people  find  themselves 
wishing  they  had  more  wind  than  less. 
Motoring  is  a  common  practice  for  those  not 
carrying  spinnakers.  Some  folks  will  tell  you 
that  generally  the  air  and  water  temperature 
increases  about  five  degrees  each  day  farther 
south  of  the  border  to  Cabo.  It’s  been  our  ex¬ 
perience  that  these  folks  know  what  they’re 
talking  about. 


those  trips  to  Cabo  San  Lucas! 
They’re  the  things  fond  memories  are  made 
of.  Two  of  our  trips  ended  with  brisk  spin- 


j. 


To  left;  Mary  T.  works  on  her  November  tan  in  La 
Paz.  Below;  you  can  get  thrashed  on  the  beaches  of 
.Cabo’s  Pacific  shore. 


* 


PARTI 


Cabo  San  Lucas  is  an  excellent  place  to 
have  friends  and  family  join  you.  There  are 
direct  air  connections  between  San  Fran- 


naker  reaches  from  Cabo  Falso  to  the  Cape, 
both  times  a  full  moon  rising  over  the  rocky 
cliffs.  Driving  your  boat  at  hull  speed  toward 
the  twinkling  lights  of  Cabo,  wearing  nothing 
more  than  a  swimming  suit  at  midnight, 
makes  all  the  time  and  money  you  spent  on 
your  boat  the  best  bargain  you  ever  struck. 
Of  course,  even  those  predawn  arrivals  have 
their  charm;  popping  celebratory  cham¬ 
pagne  corks  to  the  sound  the  roosters 
announcing  the  sunrise. 

Another  nice  thing  about  leaving  early  or 
doing  a  straight  shot  to  Cabo  is  that  you’ll  get 
to  the  Cape  before  many  of  the  other  boats 
do.  Plenty  of  cruisers  have  written  Cabo  off 
because  of  its  increasing  Am.ericanization, 
but  we  still  love  the  place,  especially  before  it 
gets  crowded.  For  our  money  it’s  one  of  the 


-naturally  most  beautiful  places  in  the  world; 
it’s  got  a  fabulously  bountiful  tropic  ocean, 
miles  upon  miles  of  virtually  deserted  white 
sand  beaches,  dramatic  hills  and  rock  out¬ 
croppings,  and  the  endless  desert.  But  once 
the  hordes  of  cruisers,  sportfishermen, 
campers  and  hotel  guests  arrive,  it’s  harder 
to  retain  that  perspective.  So  go  early  and 
enjoy. 

If  things  are  as  they  were  in  the  past,  arriv¬ 
ing  boats  are  allowed  a  day  or  two  in  the 


Lover's  Beach  at  the  Cape.  Magnificent! 


inner  harbor  to  check  in.  So  drop  the  hook, 
get  a  cold  beer,  then  head  to  Immigration 
and  finally  to  the  Port  Captain. 


The  early  boats  get  the  room!  It’s  mid-November 
and  the  Inner  Harbor  at  Cabo  San  Lucas  is  almost 
empty. 

cisco  and  Los  Angeles  to  San  Jose  del  Cabo, 
the  airport  that  serves  Cabo  San  Lucas.  If 
your  friends  are  spooked  by  Mexican 
airlines,  PSA  also  flies  the  route,  although  at 
higher  fares.  Be  advised  however,  holiday 
planes  —  and  often  hotels  —  are  usually 
booked  solid.  Reserve  now  or  be  shut  out. 

If  your  friends  are  good  sailors,  they  may 


want  to  join  you  for  the  three  or  four  day  sail 
to  Puerto  Vallarta,  for  right  after  New  Year’s 
it’s  time  to  move  on.  Move  on  to  the 
mainland,  not  the  Sea  of  Cortez.  We’ll  have 
details  on  that  in  the  October  issue. 

—  latitude 


DOB  PERRY 


Times  in  Taiwan”  article  in  the  Sightings 
section  of  the  August  issue. 

I  make  an  average  of  three  trips  a  year  to 
Taiwan  to  look  over  my  design  projects.  This 
month’s  trip  (returned  last  week)  marked  my 
10- year  anniversay.  Things  have  changed 
and  are  still  changing  over  there,  but  I 
believe  my  closeness  to  the  big  picture, 
working  with  many  yards,  gives  me  a  unqiue 
perspective.  I  also  think  my  efforts  and  minor 
successes  with  the  Chinese  language  and 
cultural  elements  have  put  me  in  a  middle 
position  of  seeing  both  sides. 

Taiwan  boatbuilders  have  come  a  long 
way.  Early  on,  American  opportunists  went 
to  Taiwan  and  arranged  for  boats  to  be  built 
—  usually  without  designer  assistance  —  for 
very  low  prices.  Quality  checks  were  per- 


It  was  about  15  years  ago  that  I  drew  the 
CT-54.  The  boat  was  tooled  and  built  in 
Taiwan.  This  began  a  long-term  working  and 
personal  relationship  between  the 
boatbuilders  of  Taiwan  and  me. 

I  thought  I  should  respond  to  your  “Tough 


PHOTOS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS  COURTESY  OF  BOB  PERRY  , 


and  above  all  .  .  .  told  to  keep  the  price 
down.  The  best  way  to  keep  the  price  down 
was  to  employ  unskilled  workers  and  use 
locally-built  hardware.  Remember,  the 
Taiwan  builder  had  no  yacht  “models”  for 
reference.  Most  were  fishboat  builders  that 
had  never  seen  a  yacht,  let  alone  gone  sail¬ 
ing.  It  was  the  time  when  the  boats  were  built 
as  quickly  as  possible  and  were  snapped  up 
immediately  by  uneducated-nouueau- 
yachtsmen.  I’m  not  sure  if  the  boats  were 
“turkeys”,  but  I  met  a  lot  of  owners  who 
were  “turkeys”.  Face  it,  experienced  and 
skilled  sailors  did  not  snap  up  CT-41’s,  Sea 
Tiger  41’s,  Sea  Wolf  4rs  and  so  on. 


1  hen  things  began  to  change.  From  my 
perspective  I  see  two  prime  movers.  Bob 
Berg  (Baba)  and  George  Olivit.  Baba  and 
George  were  able  to  get  yards  to  build  the 
Baba  30  and  the  Lafitte  44,  two  very  high- 
quality  yachts  that  were  good  from  the  start. 
Bob  Berg  had  a  skilled  way  of  com¬ 
municating  and  scheduling  western 
demands  with  Taiwanese  abilities.  George 
Olivit  was  a  first-rate,  hands-on  builder,  with 
a  love  and  understanding  of  the  Taiwanese 


The  Perry-designed  65-footer  is  his  latest  for  CT, 
Note  the  more  modern  underbody. 


many  cases  did  much  to  hurt  Taiwan’s 
opinions  of  Americans. 

The  early  Americans  were  out  to  make 
bucks  with  no  concern  for  long-term  effects. 
You  have  seen  the  type  in  every  developing 
country.  These  importers/exporters  were 
after  the  biggest  boat  for  the  buck,  and  if  a 
builder  went  broke  it  was  his  problem.  These 
guys  were  great  at  walking  around  the  yards 
saying,  “you  can’t  do  that”,  “that’s  wrong”, 
etc.  But  seldom  could  they  pick  up  the 
Chinese  tool  and  actually  show  the  builder 
exactly  the  right  way  to  do  the  job. 

The  builders  signed  contracts  written  in 
English,  were  given  directions  in  English, 


formed  by  off-duty  airline  pilots  and  misfit 
ex-patriots.  This  early  group,  in  general,  did 
little  to  assist  the  Taiwan  builder,  and  in 
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ON  TAIWAN 


approach.  “Do  it  like  this,”  George  would 
say,  picking  up  the  saw  and  showing  the 
workers  exactly  how  to  do  it.  Ted  Hood  was 
a  dealer  for  Lafitte  and  that  says  it  all.  It  was 
clear  that  very  high-quality  could  come  from 
Taiwan  —  4Dut  it  took  a  dedicated  and 
sensitive  team. 

Another  change  was  taking  place.  The 
buyers  were  growing  out  of  their  “turkey” 
phase  and  becoming  more  educated  and 
demanding.  For  some  it  was  simply  a  matter 
of  learning  to  sail.  The  poor  quality  builders 
began  losing  business  and  dropping  out. 
Quality  was  important,  available  and 
primarily  a  function  of  cost.  The  cheap  boats 
were  cheap  boats  and  the  fat  American 
opportunists  were  running  out  of  “turkey 
buyers”. 

^  Sitting  at  lunch  with  eight  Taiwanese  and 
'an  American  exporter,  I  noticed  who  had 
ordered  a  ham  sandwich.  The  rest  of  us 
feasted  on  a  variety  of  Chinese/Taiwanese 
dishes.  1  asked  him  why  he  was  eating  a 
sandwich  and  not  the  local  food.  His  reply 
was,  “I  can’t  eat  that  slop  every  day.”  I  was 

Hull  No.  I  of  the  CT-54.  With  over  100  sold,  it's 
been  the  most  profitable  model  in  the  CT  line.  The 
motorcycles  are  not  standard  equipment. 


embarrassed  and  tried  desperately  to 
distance  myself  from  any  identity  with  his 
type. 

By  the  way,  the  food  in  Taiwan  is 
unbelievably  good.  With  the  exception  of 
dried  fish  eggs,  1  have  never  tasted  anything 
that  tasted  bad  in  Taiwan.  They’ve  had 
thousands  of  years  to  develop  their  cuisine 
and  they  have  it  down.  After  two  weeks  in 
Taiwan  it  is  hard  for  me  to  get  enthusiastic 
about  returning  to  an  American  diet.  The 
average  Chinese  meal  is  a  well-balanced 
combination  of  food  types. 


A, 


inyway,  so  now  the  N.T.  (New 
Taiwan  dollar)  is  at  30:1  instead  of  the  old 
40: 1.  That  means  the  boats  are  more  expen¬ 
sive.  The  boats  are  also  better.  While  some 
builders  cannot  sell  their  low  priced,  low 
quality  boats,  other  yards  work  to  capacity. 

Last  week  I  was  in  Taiwan  working  on 
new  boats  for  Passport,  Ta  Chiao  (CT)  and 
Tayang  (Tayana) .  All  the  new  boats  I  am  do¬ 
ing  are  in  the  mid-40-ft  range  and  intended 
to  fill  spots  place  in  very  successful  lines.  I 
have  a  very  solid  base  of  builders  who  are 


With  the  tremendous  successes  of  the  Valiant  40 
and  various  Taiwan-built  boats  behind  him,  Seattle's 
Bob  Perry  has  reason  to  smile. 


busy  and  optimistic  in  Taiwan. 

Taiwan  is  booming.  The  signs  are  every¬ 
where.  Some  of  the  most  knowledgeable 
boatbuilders  I  know  are  in  Taiwan.  If  you 
want  a  labor  intensive,  furniture-like  interior 
with  high-quality  detailing,  Taiwan’s  the 
place.  Still  the  place.  It’s  also  a  great  place  to 
visit  while  your  boat  is  being  finished. 

My  business  is  not  dependant  on  Taiwan, 
but  I  hope  to  maintain  an  active  role  in 
sailboat  building  there.  It’s  a  magical  place 
with  wonderful,  friendly  and  giving  people. 
At  this  point  in  time,  Taiwan  is  for  me  a 
second  home,  not  just  a  place  to  get  a  cheap 
boat. 

The  benefits  I  have  received  from  working 
in  Taiwan  are  many  and  the  monetary 
benefits  are  overshadowed  by  the  more 
etherial  benefits  that  have  come  from  this 
contact.  At  dinner  one  evening  with  a  friend, 
a  prominent  Taipei  attorney,  the  waitress 
asked  him  if  I  could  deal  with  the  spiciness  of 
the  food  or  should  it  be  “toned  down”  for  the 
foreigner.  My  friend  replied,  “No,  go  ahead 
and  make  it  spicy.  This  man  is  Chinese.” 
That  was  my  greatest  paycheck. 
_  —  bob  perry 
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The  average  guy  on  the  dock,  when 
asked  to  describe  the  Admiral’s  Cup, 
will  probably  tell  you  it’s  the  fiberglass  thing 
that  the  Admiral  straps  on  for  protection 
when  he  plays  contact  sports.  If  the 
specimen  you  interview  happens  to  race 


6th  out  of  14  teams.  On  the  bright  side,  San 
Francisco  resident  and  U.S.  team  captain 
Randy  Short’s  Reichel/Pugh  45  Sidewinder 


Each  year  the  competition  for  the  Admiral  s  Cup 
seems  to  get  stiffer  —  even  with  the  general  decline 
in  lOR  racing.  _ _ 

sailboats,  he  might  be  able  to  tell  you  that  the 

Admiral’s  Cup  is  some  kind  of  grand  prix 
regatta  in  England;  but  don’t  count  on  it. 

However,  crewmembers  from  14  coun¬ 
tries  on  42  of  the  hottest  lOR  boats  in  the 
world  can  tell  you  exactly  what  the  Admiral’s 
Cup  is  —  the  undisputed  pinnacle  of  inter¬ 
national  offshore  racing.  Held  biennially 
since  1957-  in  Cowes,  England,  the 
Admiral’s  Cup  pits  three  boat  teams  from  dif¬ 
ferent  nations  against  each  other  in  a  series 
of  three  20-mile  buoy  races,  a  200-mile 
medium-distance  race  in  the  English  Chan¬ 
nel,  and  the  famous  600-mile  Fastnet  Race. 

The  16th  edition  of  this  yachting  classic 
occurred  during  the  first  week  in  August. 
Winning  for  the  first  time  was  tiny  New 
Zealand,  which  after  blitzing  last  year’s  Ken¬ 
wood  Cup  and  then  putting  together  the  sec¬ 
ond  best  12  meter  program  in  the  world,  is 
truly  yacht  racing’s  mouse  that  roared.  Their 
Farr  40  Propaganda  won  two  races  and  was 
the  top  individual  performer,  while  her 
teammates,  the  Davidson  one-tonner 
Goldcorp  (ex-Mad  Max)  and  the  Farr  43 
Kiwi,  also  finished  in  the  top  ten. 

The  U.S.  team  of  Sidewinder.  Insatiable, 
and  Blue  Yankee  finished  a  disappointing 


ended  up  fourth  overall  on  an  individual 
basis,  winning  the  trophy  for  top  inshore 
boat  with  a  3,5,2  record  in  the  buoy  races. 
Former  Bay  Area  sailing  star  John  Bertrand 
drove,  designer  Jim  Pugh  was  the  tactician, 
Rhode  Island  sparmaker  Phil  Garland 
navigated,  Alameda  college  student  Denny 
Gruidl  did  the  foredeck,  and  seven  former 
12  meter  sailors  pulled  the  strings. 

But  the  Champagne  Mumm  Admiral’s 
Cup  is  primarly  a  team  racing  event,  as  are 
the  three  other  regattas  it  has  spawned  more 
or  less  in  its  image:  the  Hitachi  Southern 
Cross  Cup,  the  Kenwood  Cup,  and  the  Aga 
Khan’s  Sardinia  Cup.  The  SORC  makes  up 
the  fifth  leg  of  the  World  Cup  tour,  despite 
being  quite  different  from  the  other  series 
(dating  back  to  1941,  it  is  older,  convenes 
annually,  remained  unsponsored,  and 
stresses  individual,  not  team,  results).  Col¬ 
lectively,  these  five  races  are  the  most 
prestigious  offshore  gatherings  in  the  world 
—  and  the  Admiral’s  Cup  is  the  crown  jewel. 

T  he  Admiral’s  Cup  debuted  in  1957  — 
back  when  boats,  masts  and  even  liferafts 
were  made  of  wood  and,  we  are  told,  men 
were  made  of  iron.  The  inaugural  affair  was 
a  challenge  issued  by  England  to  America 
only.  It  served  a  dual  purpose  —  to  give  the 


U.S.  boats  something  to  do  after  the  Trans- 
Atlantic  Race  and,  perhaps  more  impor¬ 
tantly,  to  give  the  English  a  chance  to 
revenge  the  blow  to  their  national  pride 
caused  back  in  1851  by  a  boat  named 
America.  Each  country  would  put  forth  their 
best  three  boats  between  30-60  feet  for  a 
series  which  would  be  handicapped  under 
the  Britain’s  Royal  Ocean  Racing  Club’s 
rules.  The  event  would  coincide  with  the 
Fastnet  Race,  a  British  ocean  racing  tradition 
since  1925. 

The  U.S.  lost  that  series  by  two  points  — 
still  the  closest  margin  to  date  —  in  part 
because  Bill  Snaith’s  Figaro  failed  to  start  the 
Channel  Race.  The  Fastnet  Race,  which  was 
particularly  brutal  that  year,  was  won  by  the 
United  States’  Carina  II,  despite  hull  damage 
that  had  the  crew  pumping  continually  for 
most  of  the  race.  It  was  a  remarkable  perfor¬ 
mance,  immortalized  by  Nye’s  now  legend¬ 
ary  words  as  they  finished:  “Okay,  boys, 
we’re  over  now.  Let  her  sink!” 


The  Admiral’s  Cup  almost  sank  in  1959 


ADMIRAL'S  CUP 


The  outstanding  U.S.  boat  in  the  first  Admiral’s  Cup; 
‘Carina  IT. 


when  the  U.S.  decided  not  to  participate  that 
year.  The  fledgling  event  was  hastily  thrown 
open  to  international  competition,  and 


Holland  and  France  accepted  the  challenge. 
England,  with  its  home-court  advantage, 
won  again.  Beginning  with  the  1961  series, 
which  the  U.S.  won  over  a  five-boat  field, 
the  series  grew  steadily  in  popularity.  ' 

In  the  ’60s,  the  Admiral’s  Cup  belonged  to 
England  and  the  U.S.  but  Australia,  which 
dominated  the  ’67  AC,  was  coming  on 
strong.  These  were  the  glory  days  of  the 
Cruising  Club  of  America  (CCA)^  rule  and 
the  New  York-based  design  team  of 
Sparkman  and  Stephens.  England  wracked 
up  two  more  overall  wins  —  she  has  won 
eight  of  the  16  contests  —  and  the  U.S. 
picked  up  its  second  and  last  victory  in  1969 
on  the  strength  of  Dick  Carter’s  radical  Red 
Rooster,  which  featured  a  two-ton  lifting  keel 
and  a  transom-hung  rudder. 

Participation  in  the  Admiral’s  Cup,  and 
offshore  racing  in  general,  blossomed  with 
the  introduction  of  a  long  overdue  interna- 

'Goldcorp',  seen  at  ‘Mad  Max’  in  the  last  Kenwood 
Cup,  was  a  key  member  of  the  victorious  New 
Zealand  team. 


tional  handicap  system,  the  lOR,  in  1971.  In 
’75,  ’77,  and  ’79,  19  countries  entered  the 
AC.  It  was  a  time  of  tremendous  innovation 


‘Sidewinder’,  shown  above,  with  'Carina  H’,  at  left. 


in  the  sport,  as  young  designers  like  Ron 
Holland  and  Doug  Peterson  pioneered  the 
concept  of  light,  easily  driven  boats.  Building 
material  and  techniques  became  increasingly 
exotic.  Imp,  Dave  Allen’s  San  Francisco- 
based  Holland  40,  was  a  good  example. 
Built  of  fiberglass  composites  over  an  ultra¬ 
light  alloy  spaceframe.  Imp  set  the  pace  at 
the  ’77  Admiral’s  Cup  by  winning  top  honors 
overall,  as  well  as  the  Fastnet  Race. 

Three  things  in  particular  during  the  ’70s 
helped  put  the  Admiral’s  Cup  on  the  map. 
One  was  that  England’s  then  Prime  Minister 
Edward  Heath  campaigned  a  series  of  boats 
named  Morning  Cloud  in  Admiral’s  Cup 
competition,  most  notably  in  1971  when, 
with  Heath  as  team  captain,  the  UK  won 
overall  for  the  fifth  time.  (Can  you  imagine 
Ronald  Reagan  on  a  Farr  40  in  the  Kenwood 
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Cup?)  Another  pivotal  event  for  the  AC 
came  in  1977,  when  Champagne  Mumm 
was  signed  up  as  a  long-term  sponsor.  The 
third  event  was  the  notorious  1979  Fastnet 
Race,  a  well-publicized  catastrophe  which 
claimed  the  lives  of  15  non-Admiral’s  Cup 


Nine  of  the  top  ten  spots  in  ’85  went  to  the 
one-tonners  and  the  U.S.  team  struggled  to 
a  ninth-place -finish,  our  worst  showing  ever. 


playing  this  game  with  the  wrong  equipment 
.  .  .  going  to  England  with  this  team  is  like 
playing  professional  football  without  helmets 


yachtsmen.  The  AC  fleet  saw  only  12  out  of 
their  52  boats  retire  and  no  lives  lost  —  in 
fact,  the  winning  Australian  team  revelled  in 
the  punishing  conditions. 


T, 


he  Admiral’s  Cup  in  this  decade  has 
belonged  lo  England  in  ’81  and  to  highly 
disciplined  teams  of  West  Germany  in  ’83 
and  ’85.  The  trend  in  the  ’80s  has  been 
toward  minimum  rating  teams,  i.e.  boats  at 
the  low  end  of  the  30  to  40  foot  Cup’s  lOR 
rating  band.  The  U.S.  team  came  in  third  in 
’83  despite  sending  a  relatively  high  rating 
team  led  by  the  Chris  Corlett/Dee  Smith  col¬ 
laboration  on  Scarlett  O’Hara,  along  with 
Locura  and  Shenandoah.  Scarlett  captured 
the  top  inshore  boat  trophy,  a  feat  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  boats  seem  to  accomplish  with  uncan- 


“Were  playing 
the  game  with 
the  wrong 
equipment.” 


ny  regularity.  Then  we  got  clobbered  in  ’85 
when  we  sent  a  trio  of  Californian  33  raters 
(Short’s  original  Sidewinder,  Bill  Power’s 
N/M  45  High  Roler,  and  Lowell  North’s 
N/M  42  Sleeper)  into  battle  with  a  bunch  of 
“new  wave”  fractionally  rigged  one-tonners. 


Historically  United  States  boats,  such  as  ‘Scarlett 
O'Hara’,  have  done  well  in  the  inshore  races  but 
poorly  as  a  team  in  longer  races. 

All  of  which  brings  us  back  to  1987.  The 
U.S.  team,  as  mentioned  earlier,  was  sixth 
and  Sidewinder  came  in  fourth.  Fred 
Krehbiel’s  Nelson/Marek  45  Insatiable  sailed 
rather  inconsistently  to  come  in  18th.  The 
San  Diego  based  duo  of  Gary  Weisman  and 
Bruce  Nelson  did,  however,  win  the  all- 
important  third  buoy  race,  the  one  where 
Champagne  Mumm  awards  the  winning 
skipper  his  weight  in  champagne.  Previous 
winners  have  included  heavyweights  like 
Dennis  Connor  and  Dick  Deaver  —  unfor¬ 
tunately  for  the  U.S.  team,  Insatiable  skipper 
Weisman  only  weighs  150  pounds.  The 
third  boat  on  the  team.  Bob  Towse’s  Steve 
Benjamin-driven  Judel/Vrolijk  44  Blue 
Yankee,  proved  to  be  a  weak  sister.  She  had 
rudder  problems  in  the  early  going  and  later 
proved  to  be  just  plain  slow,  finishing  32nd 
overall. 

While  the  team  looked  good  on  paper,  it 
wasn’t  a  brilliant  choice  of  boats  to  represent 
us  at  the  Admiral’s  Cup.  Our  team  bucked 
current  AC  trends  in  a  number  of  ways: 

Insatiable  was  one  of  only  two 
masthead  rigs  in  the  42-boat  fleet. 

The  aggregate  rating  of  the  team  was 
104.37  feet  (way  over  the  new  minimum  ag¬ 
gregate  of  95  —  effectively  two  one-tonners 
and  a  34-rater  —  and  second  highest  after 
uncompetitive  Holland). 

And  most  important,  we  lacked  cor¬ 
porate  sponsorship.  A  lot  of  knowledgeable 
folks  agreed  with  Steve  Taft,  who  com¬ 
mented  in  these  pages  recently  that  “we’re 


or  pads.” 

Merit  Cigarettes  actually  tried  to  sponsor 
the  U.S.  team  by  underwriting  the  approx- 
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one  tonners  for  the  1988  One  Ton  Worlds 
on  the  Bay,  was  sufficiently  impressed  to 
have  ordered  a  new  Farr  One  Tonner. 


imately  $100,000  per  boat  it  costs  to  do  the 
series.  They  were  apparently  rejected  for 
image  reasons,  causing  sparmaker  Dave 
Hulse,  who  was  in  England  checking  out  the 
hardware,  to  ask,  “Is  a  tobacco  company 
any  worse  than  having  Jameson  Whiskey  or 
Swan  Premium  sponsor  you?  At  least  Merits 
are  low  tar,  low  nicotine  jobs!”  Lack  of  spon¬ 
sorship  led  indirectly  to  a  “big  boat”  team 
which  was  picked  more  for  who  wanted  to 
go  than  for  achievement  or  optimal  team 
structure. 

A 

i  1  s  in  past  years,  one-tonners 
dominated  the  heavily  weighted  offshore 
races  and  therefore  the  series.  Ten  out  of  14 
teams  came  with  two  one-tonners  and  a  34 
rater;  the  only  nonconforming  team  to  crack 
the  top  ten  was  the  U.S.  Six  out  of  the  top 


Countnf 

1.  New  Zealand 

2.  United  Kingdom 

3  Aubtra'id 

4  Ireland 

5  Germany 

6  USA 


1987  Admirai’s  Cup  Team  Standings 


1  Pfopagunda 


.larrareildiJuno/Induigence 
•twan  Premium  I.  II  &  ill 

James-in  iVhiskeyiTurkisti  Daligntilruh  tn’lcnenden*  Pelt 
Cf)ntpme''Si‘ijaaii.'D»va 
SidekVi-’def  Blue  'rankaeilnaaHabie 
7  DsnnafK  (947)  8  Franca  <926)  9  Austria  (754).  10  Sf  [732} 

11  Holland  (6401  12  liaiyi62n.  13  Sweden  (45»)  14  Boigium  1341) 

Individual  Boat  Standings 


3  Ongtnal  Beckmann  Pci*  erne' 

4  Sftffrvy/fftfpf 

5.  ifuU  Pett} 

6  Qoiacoro 

8  Indulgence 
JltPid 

10  Sean  Premium  It  'Sagacious/ 


Boat  Type 
Farr  1-Ton 
Farr  1-Ton 
X  2-Ton 

ReicheKPu^  45 
Dubois  1-T<»i 
Davidson  1-Ton 
Farr  43 
Andrieu  44 
Humphrey  l-Ton 
Farr  1-Ton 


Team 

Nev.  Zealand 
United  Kingdom 
Denmark 
U.S.A. 

Ireland 
New  Zealand 
New  Zealand 
United  Kingdom 
Unil'  j  Kingdom 
Australia 


ml 


'Sidewinder',  designed  by  Reichel/Pugh  and  owned 
by  Randy  Short,  was  the  American  standout. 


ten  individual  finishers  were  also  one  tons, 
and  three  of  those  six  were  Farr  40’s.  Coyote 
owner  Irv  Loube,  in  England  to  scout  out 


Sidewinder  actually  came  close  to  winning 
the  series  overall:  they  were  second  going 
into  the  Fastnet  and  were  leading  that  race 
with  100  miles  to  go.  Unfortunately,  the 
wind  filled  in  from  behind  and  the  one  ton¬ 
ners  swept  the  top  ten  spots  in  that  triple- 
weighted  race.  Sidewinder  did  bring  home 
four  trophies,  and  barely  missed  beating 
Denmark’s  X-2  Ton  Original  Beckmann 
Pletfjerner  for  top  big  boat  honors. 
Beckmann,  named  after  the  German  stain 
remover  manufacturer  who  sponsors  them, 
dropped  out  of  the  Fastnet  for  28  minutes  to 
help  a  dismasted  boat.  They  sailed  in  on  the 
building  breeze,  were  given  all  their  time 
back,  and  ended  up  beating  Sidewinder  by 
several  minutes. 

With  the  exception  of  Sidewinders  perfor¬ 
mance,  last  August  in  England  won’t  go 
down  as  America’s  finest  hour  at  sea.  But  it 
was  a  great  regatta  —  Bruce  Nelson,  In¬ 
satiable's  designer  and  veteran  sailor,  figures 
this  was  the  most  hardfought,  competitive 
Cup  in  the  30  years  since  it  all  began. 
Sidewinder  and  Insatiable  will  be  in  town  for 
the  Big  Boat  Series.  If  you’re  cool  about  it  — 

“The  most 
competitive  Cup 
in  30  years.” 

maybe  present  the  crew  with  a  bottle  of 
Mumm’s  or  a  pack  of  Merits  —  you  can 
probably  get  the  nickel  tour  of  these  exotic 
machines,  as  well  as  the  inside  scoop  on  the 
1987  Admiral’s  Cup. 

—  rob  moore 


MAX  EBB 


Sleeping  sailors  as  culled 
from  our  photo  files: 
Clockwise  from  left;  the 
sleep  of  exhaustion  after  a 
Pacific  Cup  on  ‘Zamazaan’; 
an  on-deck  snooze  aboard 
‘Zeus'  during  the  ‘86 
Catalina  Race;  siesta  aboard 
‘Contrary  to  Ordinary'  on 
the  way  to  Cabo;  some 
folks  think  blindfolds  help;  a 
pair  seeks  sleep  on  'Swift- 
sure's  settee  —  notice  the 
sun  shining  directly  in  their 
faces. 


C  C  A  h-looooowwww-ha!”  shouted  the 
11  watch  captain,  ending  a  few 
minutes  of  very  valuable  sleep.  “Ah- 
loooww-ha,”  she  repeated.  “All  okoles  on 
deck!” 

Ever  since  she  had  sailed  a  TransPac 
about  five  years  ago,  the  watch  captain  in¬ 
sisted- on  waking  up  the  off-watch  like  that, 
even  though  this  was  only  a  short  race  down 
the  coast. 

After  lying  awake  for  nearly  all  of  my 
eight- to- twelve  off-watch,  I  had  just  barely 
managed  to  drift  off  to  sleep. 

Off- watch  sleep,  however,  is  very  difficult 
from  a  normal  sleep  state.  It  includes  an 
amazing  degree  of  sensitivity  to  the  sur¬ 
roundings:  the  sound  of  water  flowing  past 
the  hull,  the  motion  and'^heel  of  the  boat; 
winches  grinding  overhead,  even  the  voices 
of  the  trimmers  and  grinders  as  they  work 
the  boat.  It’s  a  very  primitive,  cat-like,  almost 
sensuous  state  of  unconsciousness.  Ex¬ 
tremely  pleasant,  provided  you’re  in  a  dry 
sleeping  bag  and  triced  up  in  a  pipe  berth  or 
have  a  secure  lee  cloth  or  bunk  board  to  hold 
you  in. 

After  finally  achieving  that  state,  1  was 
justifiably  annoyed  at  having  it  ended  so 
soon. 

“Are  we  there  yet?”  I  asked  sarcastically  to 
the  rest  of  the  groaning  bodies  trying  to  pry 
themselves  out  of  their  bunks. 

“Our  watch  again  already?”  asked  one  of 
the  crew  from  the  pilot  berth  opposite  the 
one  1  was  in.  “I  must  have  been  dead  asleep 
the  whole  time!” 

“Ten  minutes  to  twelve!”  shouted  the 
watch  captain. 

Getting  suited  up  for  a  night  watch  during 
a  cold  weather  ocean  race  is  a  major  project 
anywhere,  But  imagine  four  people  trying  to 
do  it  simultaneously  in  the  dark  in  a  space 
the  size  of  a  large  closet.  Fortunately,  this 
time  I  had  remembered  to  attach  a  tiny 
disposable  flashlight  to  the  zipper  of  my 
seabag,  so  I  located  most  of  the  essential 
gear  with  relative  ease.  Finally  I  snapped  on 
my  harness  tether,  felt  my  throat  coat  pocket 
to  make  sure  the  strobe  light  and  whistle 
were  there,  and  went  up  on  deck. 

It  was  windy,  the  spinnaker  was  up,  and 
the  waves  were  big.  But  from  on  deck,  the 
situation  didn’t  seem  nearly  as  precarious  as 
it  felt  down  below.  We  might  even  have 
some  fun.  So  we  took  our  positions  and  sent 
the  other  watch  down. 

“How  did  you  ever  manage  to  sleep 
through  all  that  so  soundly?”  1  asked  the 
spinnaker  trimmer.  “I  think  I  only  got  about 
10  minutes  of  real  sleep.” 

“It’s  no  problem.  Max,”  he  answered. 


“Ever  since  I  started  bringing  my  little  tape 
player  .  .  .  Sheet!” 

I  sprang  into  position  and  started  to  grind 
the  spinnaker  winch  for  him. 


“Never  mind,  got  it!” 

He  had  yanked  the  chute  full  again  with  a 


very  impressive  one-to-one  heave. 

“Like  I  was  saying,”  the  trimmer  con¬ 
tinued,  now  keeping  his  eyes  closer  to  the 
moonlit  spinnaker,  “with  my  tape  player  and 
phones,  it’s  no  prob.  Just  bring  up  the  tunes, 
and  fade  off  to  sl^ep.  Hey,  you  wanna  bor¬ 
row  my  Whitney  Houston  tape  for  the  next 
off-watch?” 

Just  then  we  felt  the  stern  lift  and  the  bow 
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drop  as  our  boat  started  to  slide  down  the 
face  of  a  particularly  steep  wave. 

“We  got  this  baby,”  shouted  our  watch 
captain  as  he  gave  the  helm  a  series  of  quick 
pumps  to  break  us  loose. 

“Eleven  .  .  .  twelve  .  .  .  thirteen  .  .  .  thir¬ 
teen  point  four  two!”  I  read  from  the 
knotmeter. 

“Nice  one,”  said  the  trimmer. 


1  hen  1  noticed  a  head,  silhouetted  in 
the  moonlight,  poking  out  of  the  hatch. 

“Would  you  guys  try  to  be  quiet  up  there,” 
said  the  skipper.  “We’re  trying  to  get  a  little 
sleep  down  here  and  you’re  making  a  lot  of 


unnecessary  noise.” 

“Okay,”  1  said.  “We’ll  keep  it  down.”  The 
skipper  disappeared  down  the  hatch,  and 
we  sailed  the  boat  in  silence  for  a  few 
minutes. 

“Another  good  trick  for  getting  to  sleep,” 
added  the  trimmer  in  a  low  voice,  “is  those 
empty  headphones  they  use  at  airports.  You 
can’t  hear  a  thing  with  those  on.  In  fact,  I 
know  one  guy  who  uses  his  music  head¬ 
phones  inside  the  airport  phones.” 

“What  about  old-fashioned  ear  plugs?” 

“I  brought  some  of  those,  too.  The  trick  is 
to  use  the  ear  plugs  inside  the  airport 
phones.  We’re  talking  dead  to  the  world.” 

“What  happens  if  there’s  an  all  hands  call, 
or  some  other  emergency?” 

“They  can  always  give  me  a  shake  if  they 
really  want  me,”  he  said  as  he  gave  another 
big  yank  on  the  spinnaker  sheet  to  keep  the 
sail  full  as  we  surged  down  a  wave.  “The  im¬ 
portant  thing  is  to  get  some  sleep,  so  I’ll  be 
awake  for  my  watch.” 

We  concentrated  on  the  sail  trim  for  the 
next  few  minutes,  eventually  settling  down 
on  a  good  average  adjustment  that  kept  the 
kite  decently  trimmed.  The  trimmer  cleated 
off  the  sheet  on  the  windward  side  of  the 
boat,  leaving  the  sheet  running  transversely 
across  the  middle  of  the  cockpit.  Whenever 
we  needed  a  bit  of  trim  for  a  wave,  all  we 
had  to  do  was  pull  aft  on  the  middle  of  this 
run  of  line,  getting  some  quick  trim  with  very 
good  mechanical  advantage.  Then  another 
head  appeared  in  the  hatch. 

“What’s  our  course?”  asked  the  navigator. 

“One  eighty-five,”  answered  the  driver. 

“Wind  still  up?” 

“Still  honking,”  he  said.  “Hitting  twelves 
and  thirteens.” 

“Good.  Let  me  know  if  we  get  lifted  above 
one  ninety,  or  if  the  wind  speed  drops.  And 
keep  talking  up  there!  I  need  to  hear  how  fast 
we’re  going,  what  course  we’re  steering, 
how  the  sails  are  doing.” 

“We  were  trying  to  keep  the  chatter  down, 

I  said,  “so  you  can  get  some  sleep.” 

“Don’t  do  that!”  he  insisted.  “I  can’t  sleep 
unless  1  know  that  we’re  going  fast  in  the 
right  direction.  So  keep  talking  about  what 
the  boat’s  doing,  okay?” 

“Okay,”  we  answered.  “You  got  it.” 

From  then  on,  every  time  we  surfed  down 
a  wave  we  made  sure  to  call  out  the  top 
reading  on  the  knotmeter,  and  also  mention 
the  compass  course  once  in  a  while.  When 
the  first  half-hour  was  up,  the  trimmer 
moved  to  the  helm,  I  took  over  trim,  and  the 
fourth  member  of  our  watch  took  up  the 
grinding  position,  even  though  our  cross¬ 
sheet  set-up  made  this  job  somewhat  redun- 
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dant.  Which  was  just  as  well,  because  he  had 
taken  dramamine  when  he  first  started  feel¬ 
ing  queezy  earlier  in  the  day  when  the  wind 


Doc’s  Pro-plugs  are  popular  with  sailors.  They’re 
doubly  effective  when  used  with  headphones. 


first  came  up,  and  even  though  he  hadn’t  ac¬ 
tually  gotten  seasick,  had  become  so  drowsy 
that  he  had  spent  more  time  asleep  than 
awake,  even  during  his  watches. 

“Anyone  for  coffee?”  asked  the  watch 
captain  as  he  went  down  the  hatch  to  log  in 
his  trick  at  the  wheel.” 

“Just  what  I  need,”  I  said  with  a  yawn. 

A  few  minutes  later  he  was  back  on  deck 


with  four  cups  of  hot  coffee.  I  finished  the 
first  cup,  then  went  down  for  a  refill.  1  was 
still  having  trouble  keeping  my  eyes  open. 

But  the  wind  was  building  slowly,  and 
while  I  was  below  we  got  a  particularly  good 
ride. 

“Twelve  .  .  .  thirteen  ...” 

“Ya-hoooo!” 

“Thirteen  point  nine  five!” 

Whatever  it  was  about  the  accoustics  of 


this  boat,  it  was  amazing  how  well  you  could 
hear  what  was  going  on  upstairs,  even  in 
heavy  air. 

Back  on  deck,  I  was  working  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  cup  of  coffee  and  watching  the  spin¬ 
naker  in  the  moonlight.  The  watch  captain 
came  over  and  sat  down  next  to  me. 

“We’re  lifted  up  to  one-ninety  every  so 
often,”  he  said  in  something  of  a  stage 
whisper  for  the  sleeping  navigator’s  benefit. 
“But  1  think  we’re  still  averaging  closer  to 
one-eight-five.  The  strong  wind  is  letting  us 
go  down  more  often  to  catch  the  waves.” 

“Could  you  guys  please  keep  it  down!” 
said  the  skipper’s  voice  from  inside  the 
hatch.  “How  do  you  expect  anyone  to  sleep 
with  all  that  jabbering?” 

“But  the  navigator  says  he  wants  to  hear 
how  we’re  doing,”  we  explained. 

^  “The  navigator  is  snoring  so  loud  he 
I  couldn’t  even  hear  it  if  we  hit  an  iceberg, 
g  Let’s  have  some  quiet.” 

§  “Okay,  will  do,  skipper.” 


Again  we  sailed  the  boat  in  complete 
silence,  but  it  only  took  the  navigator  about 
three  minutes  to  realize,  despite  his  snoring, 
that  something  was  wrong  —  and  wake  up. 

“What’s  happening?”  he  yelled  as  he  stuck 
his  head  out  the  companionway  and  leaned . 
over  to  look  at  one  of  the  deck  compasses. 
“We’re  up  to  one  ninety!  How  long  have  we 
been  on  this  lift?”  ' 

“Only  about  thirty  seconds,”  I  explained,  .f 

and  assured  him  that  we  were  still  averaging  i 
a  good  course.  j 

“Okay,”  he  said,  “but  keep  talking.  1  can’t  .- 
sleep  unless  I  hear  what’s  going  on  up  here.  ■; 
Keep  reading  of  the  speedo  and  compass  j 
numbers.” 

Once  again  we  agreed  to  comply. 

M  y  second  cup  of  coffee  was  now 


Young  Tom  takes  a  stab  at  beauty  sleep  —  or  maybe 
bio-feedback  —  using  headphones. 


OFF  WATCH 


HOW  TO  GET  A  GOOD  NIGHT'S  SLEEP  IN  O'/j  HOURS 


1)  Block  out  distracting 
sounds: 

i^Eat  plugs; 

Blank  headphonr*. 

V*  Personal  tape  playei  with  fiivonte 
iTiiiSK  or  a  special  lelaxation  tape 

2)  Temperature  control: 

Heavy,  all  synthetic  sleepn.g  hag 

for  cdkl  weather. 

le- Sleeping  sheet  preferably  light 
flannel,  for  hot  weather 

3)  Comfort: 

i^Keep  your  sleeping  bag  dry'  It  s 
worth  getting  an  oversiz*'.  waterproof 
stuff  sattk. 


I/* Change  out  of  wet  clothes 

4)  Don’t  dtfnk  coffee,  especially 
during  the  last  halt  of  the  on  watch 

5)  Keep  your  digital  watch  on 
your  wrist  -o  you  can  rtiwav"^  find 
out  how  much  time  is  left  to  sleep 

6)  Security: 

I/' Always  tie  up  the  lee  doth  or 
bunk  board,  even  if  you  think  you’ll  be 
on  the  low  side. 

t^lJon't  think  about  bi'}  log.*:  and 
derelict  shipping  containers.  (This  is 
much  easier  on  a  boat  with  positive 
foam  flotation.) 

7)  Race  hard  and  get  tired. 


finished,  but  I  still  couldn’t  keep  my  eyes 
.Open. 

“I  don’t  understand  it,”  1  remarked  to  the 
watch  captain,  between  yawns.  “This  much 


coffee  usually  wakes  me  right  up.” 

“I’ll  let  you  in  on  a  secret,”  he  said.  “1  gave 
our  cook  instructions  to  bring  only  de-caff. 
My  experience  is  that  with  real  coffee,  the 
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night  watch  gets  themselves  hyped  up  on 
caffeine  to  the  point  that  they  can-’t  sleep 
when  they  get  off.” 

“So  that’s  it,”  I  said,  and  leaned  back 
against  a  nice  soft  winch,  my  eyelids  feeling 
heavier  than  ever. 

1  must  have  nodded  off,  because  all  of  a 
sudden  it  was  time  for  my  turn  at  the  wheel. 

This  kept  me  awake  just  fine.  I  even  hit 
fourteen  knots  on  one  ride.  And  our  skipper 
must  have  finally  fallen  asleep,  because  there 
were  no  complaints  as  we  called  off  the 
speed  readings.  But  when  my  turn  was  up 
and  I  went  back  to  sitting  in  the  cockpit 
watching  the  spinnaker,  the  fatigue  set  in 
again. 

“I  don’t  think  you’ll  have  any  trouble 
sleeping  next  time  we’re  off,”  commented 
the  trimmer.  “And  that’s  certainly  the  best 
solution  —  if  you’re  racing  hard  enough, 
you’ll  get  so  tired  that  you’ll  sleep  instantly  as 
soon  as  you’re  off  watch.” 

It  was  true.  When  it  finally  got  to  be  3:45 
a.m.,  we  shouted  “aloha”  down  the  hatch, 
and  ten  minutes  later  the  other  watch 
crawled  out  on  deck. 

My  pilot  berth  looked  great.  I  unrolled  my 
sleeping  bag  from  its  oversize  waterproof 
stuff  sack,  took  off  my  foulies,  pile  jacket, 
and  polypropelenes.  Putting  the  soft  gear  in¬ 
side  the  stuff  sack  made  an  acceptable 
pillow.  I  retied  the  knots  holding  up  the  lee 
cloth,  and  climbed  in. 

In  almost  no  time  I  had  drifted  off  into  the 
most  luxurious  sleep  imaginable.  I  could 
hear  the  trimmer  and  grinder  working  the 
sheet  above  my  head,  feel  the  boat  lurch  as 
the  driver  pumped  the  helm  on  the  waves, 

,  and  sense  the  acceleration  when  we  latched 


onto  a  good  one.  I  could  hear  the  speeds 
called  out  and  the  war  whoops  when  they  hit 
a  new  high  speed.  1  was  asleep,  and  I  knew  it 


—  something  that  never  happens  on  land. 

“All  Hands,”  yelled  the  other  watch 
captain. 


“Time  to  jibe!  Okoles  on  deck!” 

I  pressed  the  upper  right  button  on  my 
watch.  4:35  a.m.  An  all-hands  call,  after 
only  20  minutes  of  sleep. 

Something  else  that  never  happens  on 
land. 

—  max  ebb 
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t’s  September  again,  and  you  all 


,  know  what  that  means,”  said  the  Big 
Guy  to  the  dozen  crack  reporters  assembled 
in  the  spacious,  air-conditioned  Latitude 
newsroom.  “We  need  a  preview,  just  a  few 
pages,  on  the  upcoming  Big  Boat  Series. 


races,  each  about  20  miles  long,  beginning 
Sunday  the  13th,  followed  by  races  Mon¬ 
day,  Wednesday,  Friday  and  Saturday.  It’s 


Any  volunteers?” 

Each  reporter  wished  he  was  suddenly  in¬ 
visible,  praying  that  he  wouldn’t  draw  the 
assignment.  An  awkward  silence  followed. 
“How  many  times  have  we  'done  ..this 
already?”  ventured  the  most  senior  reporter. 
“This  is  gonna  be  a  real  snoozer  —  face  it, 
what  could  possibly  be  new  about  the  Big 
Boat  Series?” 

“From  what  1  hear,  a  lot  is  new,’’  shot  back 
the  Big  Guy,  making  a  mental  note  to  men¬ 
tion  that  employee’s  attitude  problem  in  his 
next  quarterly  performance  review.  “Here’s 
what  1  want:  we’ll  start  with  the  hard  facts. 
Next  we’ll  throw  in  advice  about  where  to 
watch  the  series  from,  how  to  sneak  into  the 
yacht  club  —  the  usual  stuff.  Then,  predic¬ 
tions,  like  we  did  with  the  TransPac.” 

“Great,  let’s  see  who  we  can  piss  off  this 
time,”  suggested  someone  in  a  mock-stage 
whisper.  His  buddy,  another  budding  come¬ 
dian,  immediately  began  to  point  out,  “If 
they  can’t  take  a  joke  .  .  .” 

“Silence!”  roared  the  Big  Guy,  as  he 
warmed  to  his  subject.  “For  graphics,  we’II 
run  a  chart  showing  all  the  marks,  drag  out 
some  file  shots  of  past  winners,  and  do  a  box 
showing  info  on  the  boats  and  the  class 
breakdowns.” 

“That’ll  be  a  neat  trick,”  said  one  of  the 
younger  staff  members,  “1  just  spoke  with 
Matt  Jones  at  the  St.  Francis  and  they’re  not 
going  to  make  the  class  breaks  until  the  week 
before  the  series.  Hell,  entries  don’t  even 
close  until  August  31st  and  we  go  to  press 
tomorrow.” 

“Then  just  do  the  best  you  can,”  replied 
the  Big  Guy,  echoing  his  familiar  refrain. 
“Now,  who  wants  the  job?” 

No  one  moved. 

“Look,  getting  the  facts  straight  won’t  kill 
any  of  you,”  said  the  Big  Guy,  even  though 
he  didn’t  necessarily  believe  his  last  state¬ 
ment.  He  launched  in:  “Even  I  know  that 
this  is  the  24th  annual  St.  Francis  Perpetual 
Regatta.  It’s  a  big  deal  —  you  could  describe 
it  as  the  center-piece  of  the  Bay  racing 
schedule.  North/south  rivalry,  too.  It’s  five 


two  weeks  earlier  than  last  ,  year  and 
therefore  should  be  windier.  All  the  races 
start  at  1  p.m.  down  by  Treasure  Island. 
There’s  five  classes,  like  usual,  but  this  year 
the  makeup’s  different  —  70  rater  ULDB’s, 
Santa  Cruz  50’s,  and  only  three  lOR  classes: 
the  so-called  40  raters,  which  are  about  50 
feet;  the  one  tonners,  who  are  all  about  40 
feet:  and  a  hodge-podge  class  of  everyone  in 
between.” 


up  last  year’s  official  program,  he  continued, 
“Then,  maybe  grab  a  few  quotes  from  this 
thing  —  it’s  a  masterpiece  of  propaganda! 
Listen  to  this:  ‘Spectators  all  along  the 
Cityfront  will  delight  in  short  tacking  duels  all 
the  way  up  to  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge,  as 
well  as  perhaps  a  few  spinnaker  “crash  and 
burns”  at  a  mark  directly  in  front  of  the 
Marina  Green.  Spectators  will  bask  in 
panoramic  views  of  the  Big  Orange  Bridge 
and  most  of  San  Francisco  Bay.  They  will 
smile,  watching  tall  acres  of  white  and 
kevlar-tan  sail,  and  colorful  spinnakers 
billowing  gracefully  across  the  whitecaps.  It 
will  be  but  a  placid  illusion,  in  sharp  contrast 
to  the  reality  of  pitching  decks  below  —  the 
tumult  of  seasoned,  sea-hardened  sailors 
who  rage,  grip  and  struggle  for  victory’.” 

The  room  filled  with  laughter.  “Let’s  find 
out  who  wrote  that  and  hire  him,”  suggested 
someone.  More  laughter.  “Gag  me  with  a 


i 


e  paused  to  catch  his  breath.  Holding 


Last  year’s  Big  Boat  Series  had  lots  of  wind  and  plen¬ 
ty  of  action! 
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Danforth!”  gasped  another.  “Maybe  next  we 
should  talk  about  all  the  rock  stars  and 
beautiful  people  who’ll  be  there  —  tell  me 
something  I  don’t  already  know,”  said  the 
senior  reporter  sarcastically. 

“Okay,  I  will,”  replied  the  Big  Guy.  “The 
Pope  —  and  I  don’t  mean  Lowell  North  — 
will  be  there  Thursday!  He’s  in  San  Francisco 
that  day  and  is  scheduled  to  come  into  Crissy 
Field  on  a  helicopter,  maybe  bless  the  fleet, 
and  then  jump  into  the  Popemobile  for  a  trip 
up  to  the  Bridge,  followed  by  some  kind  of 
parade  back  towards  The  City.” 

“Wednesday  night’s  the  big  party  night. 
Maybe  the  yacht  club  should  invite  him  to 
come  a  day  early  —  give  him  some  drink 
chits  and  a  parking  pass,”  suggested  the  resi¬ 
dent  wit,  “He’d  be  sure  to  get  a  ride!  1 
wonder  if  he  does  foredeck?” 

.  “No.  he’d  be  best  in  the  afterguard,” 
replied  his  sidekick.  “You  know  how  it  is  on 
that  last  beat  when  you’re  in  the  tank  and 
nothing  but  a  miracle  will  .  .  .” 


“Silence!”  bellowed  the  Big  Guy,  “The 


PI^EVIEW 


thing  to  stress  here  is  that  getting  anywhere 
near  Crissy  Field  on  Thursday  might  be  a 
problem,  but  come  to  think  of  it,  that’s  a  lay- 


the  certificate,  and  essentially  recalculating 
ratings  of  boats  that  were  measured  in  fresh 
water  to  conform  with  ratings  of  boats 
measured  in  the  Pacific.  This  should  only 
affect  five  or  six  boats,  mostly  those  from  the 
Great  Lakes.  Too  bad  for  them! 


'fir  a  C  r 


day,  so  it  shouldn’t  matter  that  much.  Also, 
on  the  first  weekend  there’s  the  Blues 
Festival  and  some  sort  of  Mexican  jamboree 
going  on,  so  traffic  and  parking  could  be  a 
real  mess.  So  write  that  spectators  who  want 
to  watch  from  the  Cityfront  should  get  their 
seats  early.  Be  sure  to  suggest  that  boats  are 
the  best  viewing  platforms,  and  mention  ’ 
Blossom  Rock  or  the  jibe-set  mark  in  front  of 
the  club  as  the  best  spots.” 

“A 

Xl  nd  there  are  a  few  new  things 
about  the  race  administration,”  began  one  of 
the  few  reporters  who  actually  raced  in  the 
series  each  year.  “For  the  first  time, 
'Southern  California’  batten  lengths  will  be 
allowed  —  you  know,  23%,  36%,  40% 
and  26%  of  ‘e’,  or  the  foot  of  the  main. 
Everyone  will  be  switching  over:  short  bap 
tens  are  going  the  way  of  slide  rules  and 
buggy  whips. 

“Also,  for  the  first  time,  St.  Francis  is  using 
the  USYRU  old  age  allowances  that  appear 
on  the  lOR  certificates.  Those  allowances  are 
really  for  backyard  racing,  not  the  grand  prix 
stuff,  and  could  be  pretty  controversial. 
Some  boats,  Bondi  Tram  or  Irrational  for 
instance,  benefit  nicely,  while  new  boats 
obviously  do  not.  St.  Francis  will  also  be 
looking  at  ’SG’  —  the  salinity  factor  —  on 


Here  are  the  series  marks  and  a  typical  course.  The 
Cityfront  is  a  prime  spot  for  viewing. 


“The  yacht  club  also  considered  dropping 
their  usual  'lOR  crew  plus  two’  limit  in  favor 
of  using  weight  limits  like  they  tried  at  Long 
Beach  Race  Week.  They  decided  against  us¬ 
ing  weight  limits  mainly  for  two  reasons  — 
they  couldn’t  have  let  the  racers  know  of  this 
change  with  enough  time  to  rearrange  their 
crews,  and  because  the  rule  is  really  hard  to 
enforce.  They  may  do  it  next  year,  though.” 

“That’s  the  kind  of  stuff  we  want  in  this 
article  —  just  don’t  get  too  technical,” 
enthused  the  Big  Guy.  The  last  several  topics 
had  been  a  little  deep  for  most  of  the 
reporters,  several  of  whom  were  beginning 
to  nod  off.  “Okay,  does  anyone  know 
anything  atiout  the  competition  this  year?” 

Naturally,  no  one  had  a  clue,  so  the  Big 
Guy  called  a  five  minute  break.  The  staff 
scurried  in  different  directions,  some  to  their 
private  offices  to  check  electronic  mail  boxes 
and  others  to  the  company-subsidized 
cafeteria  for  a  double  espresso.  When  they 
reassembled,  Hiram  Gunn  —  the  hot  East 
Bay  sailmaker  —  was  on  the  speaker  box. 

“The  whole  fleet  looks  really  hot  this 
year!”  began  Gunn.  “In  the  sled  class. 
Mongoose,  the  brand  new  Santa  Cruz  70, 
will  probably  win  —  assuming  the  boat’s 
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finished  in  time  to  race.  It’s  stiffer  than 
anyone  else  and  Blackaller  and  Taft  aren’t 
likely  to  make  many  mistakes. 

“They’ll  be  pressed  by  Pandemonium, 
which  has  Corlett,  Daddy  Klein,  and  a  cast 
of  thousands.  They  just  put  a  longer  rudder 
on  Pando  and  were  last  seen  trying  to  put  a 
lead  shoe  on  the  keel.  It  arrived  five  inches 
short  and  three  inches  too  narrow,  so  I’m  not 
sure  if  they’ll  even  bother  with  it.  If  the  shoe 
doesn’t  fit,  don’t  wear  it!  Ha,  ha!  Also  getting 
some  new  appendages  is  Citius  —  they’ll  be 
wearing  an  Alan  Andrews-designed  elliptical 
rudder  and  bulb  keel.  Hotel,  with  Bill  Lee 
and  a  bunch  of  his  Santa  Cruz  buddies, 
might  do  pretty  well.  P];ewacket  —  well,  it’s 
plenty  fast,  but  without  Bruce  Nelson  who 
knows  how  they’ll  fare. 

“No  one  else  appeare  to  be  coming, 
although  Cheetah  is  on  the  Bay  and  looking 
for  a  charterer.  Kathmandu,  which  became 
state  property  a  few  months  ago,  was  sup¬ 
posedly  just  sold  in  a  sealed  bid  auction. 
Don’t  know  who  got  it,  or  if  it’ll  make  it.  The 
Ayers  family  unloaded  Drumbeat  after  win¬ 
ning  the  TransPac,  but  the  new  owner  isn’t 
up  for  the  series.  Blondie’s  vacationing  in 
Hawaii  still  —  first  regatta  in  a  long  time  that 
Pat  Farrah’s  missed.  The  rest  are  sitting  in 
their  berths.  Roy  Disney  is  the  new  class 
president  and  he  can  tell  you  where  they  all 
are.  Anyway,  the  smaller  68’s  tend  to  get 
killed  by  the  70’s  on  the  Bay,  especially 
when  you  get  deep  into  the  ^3  range  and  it’s 
choppy. 


1  he  Santa  Cruz  50  class  is  a  lot 
harder  ot  pick  —  but  ’round  the  buoys,  my 
money’s  on  the  Earl  of  Mar,  especially  with 
Dee  Smith  on  board.  But  you  can’t  count 
out  last  year’s  winner.  Racy  II,  or  Madro  on 
Hana  Ho,  or  Norman  Davant  and  the 
Marina  del  Rey  gang  on  Tribute  II.  Then 
you’ve  got  Allure,  which  won  Class  B  in  the 
TransPac.  Plus,  there’s  a  brand  new  50  — 
it’s  hull  *“29  —  called  Deception  that  could 
be  a  wild  card. 

“It’ll  be  interesting  to  see  how  this  class 
shakes  out.  They’re  fooling  around  with  a 
new  and  pretty  arbitrary  rating  system  which 
attempts  to  equate  the  basically  four  different 
configurations.  The  class  has  been  getting 
pretty  far  away  from  one-design,  what  with 
all  the  different  keels  and  rigs,  so  they’ve  just 
got  together  and  agreed  on  a  few  guidelines 
to  try  for  now.  Basically,  the  tricked  out  ones 
like  the  Earl  give  standard  50’s  like  Hana  Ho 
1 1  seconds  a  mile  or  about  three  and  a  half 
minutes  per  race.  But,  there  are  another  two 
levels  between  stock  and  turbo.” 


“We  get  the  idea,”  interrupted  the  Big 
Guy.  “Let’s  get  to  the  Invest-Or-Retire 
classes.” 

“Okay,  let’s  start  with  the  big  kids.  There’s 
a  gaggle  of  hot  50  footers  coming  out,  but 
the  boat  to  beat  is  still  Jack  James’  Jubila¬ 
tion.  Scotty  maintains  it  immaculately  and 
Cayard  knows  the  boat  like  the  back  of  his 
hand.  Besides,  this  year  they’re  on  the  Bay 
early  —  no  weekend  layovers  at  the  Barstow 
YC  like  two  years  ago  —  and  after  giving 
away  the  series  last  year,  you  can  bet  they 
won’t  misread  the  instructions  this  time.  By 
the  way,  1  hear  Jubilation,  and  maybe 
Sidewinder,  will  be  heading  Down  Under  for 
the  Southern  Cross  series  next. 

“The  50  footers  will  be  gassing'' each  other 
while  Jubilation  stretches  ahead.  If  they  had 
any  hope  of  beating  her,  it’ll  come  at  the  end 
of  the  week  when  there’ll  be  a  little  ebb  tide 
action.  Of  the  50  footers,  Fujimo  —  great 
name,  by  the  way  —  might  be  the  one  to 
beat  based  on  their  winning  the  10-boat 
50-footer  regatta  on  the  Great  Lakes  a  few 
weeks  ago.  Then  again,  Locura  could  be  up 
there  with  Isler  driving.  Who  knows? 

“The  next  class  looks  like  the  Strongest 
group  to  me,  even  though  it  has  the  widest 
rating  band.  It  really  should  be  divided  into 


two  groups,  but  there’s  too  much  tradition  at 
stake  to  add  another  class.  I’ve  got  to  go  with 
Bertrand  and  Sidewinder,  assuming  they 
return  from  England  in  time.  Insatiable,  with 
Weisman  and  Nelson  aboard,  will  be  right 
with  them.  Blade  Runner,  if  she  ends  up  as 
the  “big  dog”  in  this  class,  will  also  have  a 
shot  at  it.  Twist  and  Pugh  will  have  to  sail 
flawlessly  though  —  this  is  a  deep  class! 
Another  “big”  boat  is  Contractor,  an 
aluminum  Frers  44  that  has  done  quite  well 
in  Australia. 

“Just  look  at  some  of  the  guys  in  this  class: 
Haines,  Lorence,  Silvestri,  Deaver,  Grillon 
—  it’s  loaded  with  talent.  The  smaller  boats 
won’t  have  as  good  a  chance  of  winning 
because  of  the  predominantly  flood  tide 
courses,  but  if  any  of  them  arrive  at  the  first 
mark  before  all  the  ‘tow  trucks’  leave,  they 
might  be  able  to  correct  out.  Quintessence 
looks  like  the  best  of  the  smaller  boats,  but 
Equity,  the  Farr  43  that  has  been  lying 
around  the  Bay  since  the  Kenwood  Cup,  is 
plenty  fast.  And  you  can’t  discount  the  33 
raters  —  the  Frers  43’s  or  High  Risk  or  the 
Reichel/Pugh  boats  Lobo  and  Persephone. 

1  n  the  One  Ton  class.  Coyote  and 
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Skedaddle  will  be  going  head-to-head  again, 
with  Pendragon  —  if  Kimo  doesn’t  break  his 
headstay  again  —  and  Jazz  chasing  right 
behind  them.  My  pick  would  be  Irv  and 
Coyote:  he  really  knows  how  to  put  a  pro¬ 
gram  together.  Unknown  quantities  are  Tuff 
Enuff  Texas  Stifle,  which  along  with  Cooter 
is  probably  at  the  top  of  the  U.S  One  Ton 
heap  right  now,  and  Spitfire,  the  bmnd  new 
G&S  one  tonner  from  the  Lake.s  Alirgianci’ 
might  be  tough,  but  they’re  the  little  bejat 
and  that  could  be  trouble. 

“Apparently,  Cooter  was  going  to  come 
but  it  got  in  an  accident  in  Tennessee  (;ii  it's 
way  home  to  Georgia  after  winning  the 
NA’s.  Hulse  told  me  something  about  an 
axle  breaking  and  the  trailer  separating  itself 
from  the  truck  and  smashing  into  a  wall  The 
rig  absorbed  the  impact  and  was  totalled  -- 
Dave  was,  of  course,  heartbroken  -Speaking 
•'df  rigs,  the  Flying  Friedman  Brotheis  lust  put 
their  third  one  in  the  White  KniglU  And 
speaking  of  Farr  40’s,  another  good  boat  that 
isn’t  racing  is  last  year’s  winner,  Sugacous 
It’s  just  rotting  away  at  Anderson's  All  kinds 
of  boats  have  been  sold  rately  —  Great  l-'im 


When  this  was  shot,  ‘Mongoose  11’  was  20  days  away 
from  her  completion  date.  Watch  for  her  in  the 
series. 
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Boat  Name  Type  Sait  H  Bating 

St  Francis  Perpetual  Trophy  Senes  (ULDB  Maxi's) 

OMner/Orivar 

YacM  Club 

Pyewacket 

N/M  70 

97079 

70 

Roy  Dtsney/same 

LAYC 

Pandemonium 

N/M66 

40422 

70 

Des  McCallum/Chris  Cortett 

Richmond 

Mongoose 

SC  70 

18997 

70 

Paut  Stmonsen/Tom  Biackailer 

StFYC 

"Cittus 

SC  70 

87868 

70 

Wilson  ei  at/Pete  Heck 

LArc 

•Hotel  California  SC  70  97117  70 

City  of  San  Francisco  Perpetual  Series  (SC  SO's) 

John  Wintersteen/Jack  Halterman 

Cal  YC 

Allure 

SC  50 

77890 

55 

Chuck  JacobsenfOick  Clark 

StFYC 

Earl  of  Mar 

SC  50 

18927 

57 

KIiIcb  £fskine/Dee  Smith 

Mont  Pen. 

Hana  Ho 

SC  50 

27007 

53 

Rotfe  Croker/Jeff  Madragall 

SFYC 

Haoy  II 

SC  50 

32111 

55 

Lu  Taylor/Russ  Williams 

StFYC 

Elusive 

SC  50 

77285 

55 

Reuben  Voltmer/same 

King  Harbor 

Oetaria 

SC  50 

8956 

-  53  '  ' 

Stewart  Kett/same 

StFYC 

Acey  Deucy 

SC  50 

18926 

57 

Richard  Luete/same 

Baliena  Bay 

•Tribute  SC  50 

Atlantic  Perpetual  Trophy  Series 

67776 

Jim  Feuerstein/Norman  Oavant 

Del  Rev  YC 

Jubilation 

Frers  54 

53221 

42.9 

Jack  James/Paut  Cayard 

Santa  Barbara 

Swiftsure 

Frers  58 

57444 

47  33 

Sy  Kleinman/Mike  Rettie 

StFYC 

Carat  VI 

Frers  50 

S10001 

40  01 

Wictor  For$s/L.arry  Leonard 

Royal  Swedish 

Fujimo 

Frers  50 

15050 

40.01 

Jerry  Schostak/Robbie  Doyle 

Bay  View 

Locura 

Soveret  50 

41500 

Vadta  de  Quardiota/Mark  Soveret 

Coral  Reef 

•Tomahawk  Frers  51  87122 

Keefe-Kilborn  Perpetual  Trophy  Senes 

John  Arens/Hank  Thayer 

Balboa 

Camouflage 

Frers  45 

87192 

34.80 

At  Schultc/Ed  Lorence 

Belmont  SSA 

Deborah 

Frers  43 

97057 

33.94 

Robert  Moore/Bruce  Human 

BYC 

Insatiable 

N'M  45 

41241 

3618 

Fred  Krehbiei/Bruce  Nelson 

Chicago 

Lobo 

RIP  42 

69180 

3269 

Roger  Livingston/Robbie  Haines 

StFYC 

Sidewinder 

R/P  45 

18968 

34.90 

Randy  ShoH/John  Bertrand 

StFYC 

Eguity 

Farr  43 

K25955 

33.14 

Del  Hogg/same 

R  P.  Nicholson 

Shockwave 

Frers  43 

87629 

33.32 

Richard  Cavalli/same 

Santa  Monica 

Contractor 

Frers  44 

61111 

34.44 

John  McLTayior/Russ  Silvestri 

Royal  Brighton 

Persephone 

R/P  42 

87849 

32  72 

Jack  Woodhullfsame 

Cal  YC 

High  Risk 

Smith  43 

18943 

33.30 

Jim  Mizelt/Jim  Coggin 

StFYC 

Quintessence 

R/P  42 

97208 

32.90 

Don  Hughes/Dave  Uiiman 

Santa  Barbara 

Irrational 

Pet,  41 

67f«6 

32.27  ’ 

Den  Oonovan/Gary  Boyden 

Santa  Cru2 

Jano 

Frers  43 

7071 

Robert  Kahn/Steve  Grilton 

Cal  YC 

Blade  Runner 

R/P  47 

8995 

Bill  Twisi/same 

StFYC 

America  Serend.  43  8954 

Richard  Rheem  Perpetual  Trophy  Senes 

31.48 

Craig  Brown/Rick  Cowery 

Saus  YC 

Coyote 

Ben  1-T 

18987 

30.42 

irv  Loube/John  Kotius 

StFYC 

Bondi  Tram 

Frers  41 

KA  806 

30  71 

Peter  Stocker/same 

StFYC 

Allegiance 

And.  1-T 

87308 

30  00 

Davis, Koch.Wooter/Hank  Schofield 

Richmorrd 

Pendragon  III 

Oav.  1-T 

97000 

30  48 

John  MacLaurin/Kimo  Worthington 

StFYC 

General  Hospital 

Farr  40 

29180 

30.35 

Tom  Watinski/John  Higham 

Waikiki 

Spitfire 

G&S  1  Ton 

42252 

30.46 

Kweeh  &  Wachs/Horst  Kweeh 

WYC 

Skedaddle 

R/P  1-Ton 

18581 

30.54 

Lee  Otterson/Ray  PIngree 

SFYC 

Liquid  Sky 

J/41 

18978 

30  45 

W.R.  Brockhqfffsame 

Santa  Cruz 

•White  Knight 

Farr  40 

KH  838 

Phil  Friedmanfsame 

Del  Rey 

•Jazz 

Ben  1-T 

69250 

Rod  &  Malcolm  Park/same 

Richmond 

•Tuff  Enuff  Texas  Ben  1-T  — 

Style 

•Probable  nntries  and  class  btaaks  as  of  8/3S/87. 

Carl  Vaughan  lil/— 

Texas 

Sundance,  America,  Arbitrage,  you  name  it 
—  someone  should  buy  Sagacious!  You 
know  ...” 

The  Big  Guy  stopped  Hiram  Gunn  in 
midsentence,  telling  him  he  had  a  tight 
deadline  to  beat  and  that  work  beckoned. 
He  thanked  Gunn,  who  was  one  of  his  most 


valued  contacts,  and  suggested  that  they  “do 
a  Mexico  race  sometime”  as  he  hung  up. 
Turning  back  to  his  staff,  he  said,  “See  how 
easy  it  is?  Now,  which  one  of  you  geniuses  is 
gonna  write  it  up?  And  remember,  no  Pope 
jokes!” 

—  jimmy  olsen 
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CHANGES 


With  reports  this  month  from  Nalu  IV  in  Indonesia,  Foxy  Lady  II 
on  Wallis  Island,  Insatiable  on  Bora  Bora,  Bow  Wow  Wow  in 
Mexico,  Elan  in  Japan  and,  Cruise  Notes. 


Nalu  IV  —  Lapworth  54 
Jim  and  Diana  Green  Jessie 
The  Darwin  to  Ambon  Race, 

There’s  some  good  and  bad  to  the  Darwin 
to  Ambon  International  Yacht  Race. 

The  bad  is  the  administration  of  the  race. 
It’s  put  on  by  a  loose  organization  called  the 
Cruising  Yacht  Association  of  the  Northern 
Territory,  comprised  almost  totally  of 
members  of  the  Darwin  Sailing  Club. 
Ironically,  the  president  of  the  organization  is 
Colin  Jack-Hinton,  and  anti-racer  who  came 
to  Darwin  from  England.  Hinton,  who  also 
sits  on  the  protest  committee,  explains  that 
he’s  the  ideal  candidate  to  head  up  the  event 


The  proud  owners  of  the  new  elapsed  time  record 
from  Darwin  to  Ambon;  Jim  and  Diana  Green  Jessie. 


because  he  despises  racing.  Say  what? 

Trying  hard  to  run  the  race  well  in  spite  of 
Hinton  was  the  hard-working,  hard- 


drinking,  chain-smoking  Aussie  named  Bill 
Jelley.  For  his  part,  he  admits  the  event  is 
just  an  excuse  to  be  able  to  cruise  Indonesia 
but  he’s  unable  to  do  anything  about  it  being 
called  a  race. 

Since  we  were  the  first  boat,  racer  or 
cruiser,  to  cross  the  finish  line,  we  feel  free  to 
criticize  the  race  management  aqd  detail  the 
following  specifics: 

i/^the  racing  rules  weren’t  spelled  out  in 
advance  or  administered  fairly.  At  the  skip¬ 
per’s  meeting,  one  entrant  asked  how  infrac¬ 
tions  would  be  handled.  Hinton  said  ‘in 
whatever  way  the  participants  wanted’.  They 
could  take  a  time  penalty,  do  a  720°,  or 
deduct  a  specified  amount  of  time. 

»^when  asked  about  protests,  Hinton  said 
there  wouldn’t  be  any  because  he  was  on  the 
committee. 

»^the  starting  line  was  described  as  an 
imaginary  line  between  the  quarantine  buoy 
and  a  100- ft  naval  vessel.  Nobody  could 
ever  say  whether  the  imaginary  line  went 
to  the  front  or  the  stern  of  the  100-ft 
vessel. 

i^the  most  distressing  to  us  was  that  we 
were  required  to  have  Category  One  safety 
equipment  aboard,  but  then  they  let  an  open 
trampoline  30-ft  tri  enter,  a  boat  hardly 
acceptable  for  day  sailing  let  alone  ocean 
racing.  The  explanation  for  allowing  the  boat 
to  enter:  “It’s  usually  a  light  air  race.” 

In  spite  of  all  this,  we  hardily  recommend 
the  Darwin  to  Ambon,  Indonesia  event.  Of 
course,  if  you  have  a  hardcore  racer  aboard 
like  our  grizzled  skipper,  it’s  good  to  keep  lots 
of  booze,  blood  pressitre  medicine  and 
valium  aboard  to  keep  the  captain  calm,  cool 
or  drunk.  Then  he  doesn’t  notice  the 
infractions  so  much. 

The  real  prize  of  the  event  is  that  you  get  a 
hard-to-obtain  cruising  permit  for  Indonesia. 
Getting  a  cruising  permit  for  Indonesia  on 
your  own  can  be  very  difficult  and  expen¬ 
sive.  We  talked  to  just  a  few  of  the  many 
skippers  who  applied  for  the  permits,  in¬ 
cluded  the  fee  of  $500  Australian,  but  never 
received  permits  or  their  money  back! 

But  by  entering  the  annual  Darwin  to  Am¬ 
bon  Race  —  usually  held  in  July  or  August 
—  your  $350  Australian  entry  fee  covers  the 


parties,  the  burgee,  and  the  cruising  permit. 
And  if  for  some  reason  your  permit  is 
denied,  you  still  get  your  $350  back. 


Because  of  the  cruising  permit  bonus,  a 
number  of  American  boats  entered  —  and 
did  well.  While  we  took  line  honors  for  cruis¬ 
ing  and  racing,  Buni^ip,  George  and 
Margaret  Madgewick’s  Southern  Cross  35 
registered  in  Wilmington,  North  Carolina 
took  first  in  cruising  on  handicap.  We  took 
second  and  the  Aussie  yacht,  Hapzebah  was 
third.  Other  Americans  in  the  cruising  divi¬ 
sion  were  Alan  Buchan’s  St.  Combs  from 
Seattle;  Don  Bosely’s  Sunchoser  from  Biloxi, 
and  Mike  Taylor’s  Ishi  from  San  Francisco, 
winner  of  tail-end-Charlies  honors.  The 
Aussies  swept  handicap  honors  in  the  racing 
division,  although  Verity,  a  C&C  39  from 
Detroit  took  5th. 

Prizes  included  —  get  this  —  cash  awards 
for  the  best-dressed  crew,  the  best  galley 
slave,  tail-end  Charlie,  first  boat  over  the 
starting  line,  and  the  first  boat  out  of  Darwin 
Bay.  Linehonor  prizes  —  incidentally  our 
skipper  can  rest  on  his  laurels,  having  broken 
the  course  elapsed  time  record  —  included  a 
taffrail  log  and  silver  filagree  boat  models. 
Handicap  honors  netted  Bunyip  and 
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ourselves  a  Hanimax  underwater  camera 
and  Tasco  binoculars  respectively. 

But  even  without  the  prizes,  the  entry  fee 
was  well  worth  it.  Having  only  been  in  In¬ 
donesia  a  short  time,  we’ve  already  gotten 
our  money’s  worth  several  times  over.  The 
party  back  in  Darwin  was  short  on  entertain¬ 
ment  but  long  on  great  food.  The  two  parties 
in  Ambon  were  sensational!  Dancers, 
singers,  musicians,  food,  flowers  and  great 
trophies  and  prizes. 

The  locals  are  so  friendly  that  wherever  we 
stop  a  traffic  jam  is  created  by  all  the  people 
gathering  around.  But  conditions  are 
primitive.  Showers  don’t  exist,  even  in  the 
nicer  hotels.  Westerners  have  a  little  trouble 
adapting  to  the  mandi,  a  large  tub  of 
unheated  water  that  sits  next  to  the  toilet.  A 
dipper  is  used  to  pour  water  into  the  toilet  for 
flushing;  the  same  dipper  is  used  to  pour 
water  over  yourself  in  order  to  'bathe. 
However,  it  is  not  proper  to  actually  get  into 
the  tub,  as  the  water  is  shared  by  everyone. 

We  anticipated  difficulty  finding  provisions 
in  Ambon,  but  much  to  our  delight  many 
items  —  eggs,  bread,  7-UP,  batteries,  etc.  — 
were  available.  Fresh  produce,  meat  and 
dairy  products  were  an  altogether  different 


‘Nalu  IV’  on  the  record  run  to  Ambon,  Indonesia. 


matter.  Like  the  old  days  in  Mexico,  you  buy 
what  you  can  peel  or  cook.  And  you  avoid 
the  street  vendors  and  water  unless  you  want 
a  case  of  ‘Ambon  Amble’. 

Continuing  on  from  Ambon  was  not  easy 
as  the  paperwork  and  redtape  were  chaotic. 
We  didn’t  have  to  bribe  anyone  in  Ambon, 
but  we  were  never  certain  what  the  correct 
procedures  were.  Part  of  this  stems  from  the 
fact  that  officials  have  little  contact  with 
cruisers  and  therefore  there’s  no  set  routine. 
But  if  you’ve  done  Mexico  in  the  old  days, 
it’s  not  too  outrageous. 

One  yacht.  Midnight  Rambler,  a  Swan  46' 
from  Southhampton,  ran  into  trouble 
because  they  had  a  South  African  skipper 
aboard.  His  passport  was  confiscated  and  he 
was  not  allowed  ashore.  Supposedly 
everything  had  been  cleared  in  advance,  but 
you  know  how  things  go  .  .  .  When  we  left 
Ambon,  Midnight  Rambler  was  still  awaiting 
her  fate. 

Our  second  stop  in  Indonesia  was  Flores 
Island,  about  400  miles  to  the  southwest. 
Having  snorkeled  halfway  around  the  world. 


including  the  Great  Barrier  Reef,  this  was  the 
most  extraordinary  water  we’d  ever  seen. 
We  felt  as  though  we  were  swimming  in  the 
biggest,  cleanest,  best-stocked  salt-water 
aquarium  imaginable.  We  saw  more  coral 
and  fish  in  one  tiny  cove  than  in  all  of  our 
prior  experience.  The  water  is  almost  body 
temperature,  so  staying  in  was  a  pleasure. 

Our  next  stop  is  Komodo  Island,  home  of 
the  famous  Komodo  Dragons.  Then  it’s  on 
to  legendary  Bali. 

—  diana  and  jim  8/1/87 

Foxy  Lady  II  —  Ericson  32 

Brian,  Jan  &  Brian  Jr.  (IIV2) 

Caldwell 

Wallis  Island 

(Waikiki  YC,  Honolulu,  Hawaii) 

We  are  currently  anchored  off  the  small 
village  of  Gahi,  Wallis  Island.  But  more  on 
Wallis  later. 

We  left  Vava’u,  Tonga  in  late  May  after 
spending  the  cyclone  season,  six  months, 
cruising  the  islands  around  Neiafu.  Arriving 
in  Pago  Pago,  American  Samoa  after  a 
three-day  sail,  we  proceeded  to  spend  lots  of 
dollars  reprovisioning  with  that  first-rate 
American  junk  food  that  is  so  readily 
available  there. 

It  was  then  an  overnight  sail  to  Apia, 
Western  Samoa  where  we  stayed  one  month 
and  really  enjoyed  this  clean,  beautiful 
island.  We  arrived  during  their  25th  Inde¬ 
pendence  week-long  celebration  which  was 
highlighted  by  the  fautasi  races.  These 
50-man  canoes  race  three  times  a  year,  once 
in  each  island  group:  American  Samoa, 
Western  Samoa  and  Tonga. 

A  few  points  on  Apia  that  may  be  helpful 
to  those  following: 

ly' Check  in  is  slow!  After  tying  to  the  inside 
of  the  large  wharf,  the  Harbormaster  is 
responsible  for  getting  the  medical  officer  to 
the  boat.  Only  after  medical  clearance  will 
Customs,  Immigration  and  Agriculture  be 
called. 

The  medical  officer  may: 

1.^ Clear  you  properly  on  board; 

p^Yell  from  the  pier,  and  ask  if  anyone  is 
sick; 

(^Not  come  at  all  and  tell  yu  to  take  down 
the  “O”  flag; 

(^Charge  you  cab  fare  due  to  the 
unavailability  of  a  government  vehicle. 

My  advice  would  be,  be  persistent  but 
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polite.  The  harbormaster  tries  to  help  but 
becomes  the  middle  man  in  a  bureaucratic 
quagmire. 

Aggie  Grey’s  all  day  tour  is  a  good  way 
to  see  the  island.  It  includes  all  the  scenic 
spots;  swimming  in  fresh  water  pools  hnd 
waterfalls,  great  BBQ  lunch  on  the  beach 
with  beer,  etc.  for  35  Taia/person 
(approximately  $17.00  U.S.). 

Don’t  miss  the  open  market,  the  largest 
we  have  seen  since  Papeete.  It’s  open  24 
hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week.  Friday  and 
Saturday  mornings  are  the  “big  days”. 

t^The  people  of  Western  Samoa  are 
wonderful  and  far  more  aggressive  than  on 
any  of  the  previous  Polynesian  islands  we 
have  visited.  They  will  quickly  approach  and 
engage  in  conversation  and  usually  invite 
you  into  their  homes.  A  word  of  caution 
though:  school  is  not  mandatory  in  Western 
Samoa  and  there  are  groups  of  young  men, 
14-20  years,  with  nothing  to  do  all  day. 
Theft  is  a  problem,  so  be  sure  to  lock  dinghy 
oars,  etc.  They  will  solicit  a  visit  to  your  boat 
—  be  prepared  for  “sticky  fingers”  if  you 
allow  them  on  board. 

*^A  permit  must  be  obtained  from  the 
Prime  Minister’s  office  to  cruise  beyond 
Apia.  It  requires  your  passports  and  a  few 
minutes  time.  We  cleared  from  Apia  and 
harbor-hopped  to  the  west  end  of  Savai’i.  As 
long  as  your  visa  (30  days)  has  not  expired 
and  you  have  the  cruising  permit,  you  can 
stop  along  your  way  out,  without  returning 
to  Apia  to  clear. 

Note:  Clear  Immigration  at  the  upstairs  of¬ 
fice  in  back  of  the  Immigration  building.  This 
will  eliminate  two  hours’  waiting  time!! 

There  are  two  anchorages  that  we 
would  recommend  on  Savai’i.  Matautu  Bay 
is  excellent  in  tradewind  weather.  The  pass  is 
wide  and  highly  visible.  Anchor  in  30  feet  of 
sand,  west  of  the  rock  wall  toward  the  beach. 
This  is  a  day  sail  from  Apia  and  a  very  nice 
stopover  on  the  way  to  Asau  Bay  on  the  far 
west  end  of  Savai’i.  Asau  is  totally  protected 
by  a  man-made  breakwater  that  also  serves 
as  an  airstrip.  The  pass  is  narrow  but  well- 
marked  on  eachg  side.  We  saw  a  minimum 
of  25  feet  by  staying  left  of  center  in  the  pass. 
Savai’i  is  lovely  and  well  worth  a  visjt.  Asau 
offers  an  excellent  jump  off  point  to  Wallis. 

We  arrived  in  Wallis  after  a  two-day  sleigh- 
ride  on  30  knot  southeasterlies,  having  tried 
to  slow  the  boat  down  to  arrive  at  dawn. 


Wallis  is  a  French  Territory,  8,000  people, 
and  surrounded  by  a  barrier  reef  featuring  22 
small  islands  blessed  with  pristine  beaches. 
Few  tourists  or  yachts  visit,  which  makes  for 
a  warm  reception  for  those  who  choose  to 
stop.  Fortunately,  we  arrived  in  time  for 
Bastille  Day.  Piroque  races,  athletic  events, 
dancing  and  fireworks  were  part  of  their  cele¬ 
bration.  The  traditional  pirogue  sailing 
canoes  are  picturesque  under  saij  with  their 
diamond-shaped  colored  sails.  Eight  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  races  over  the  two-day 
festivities. 

Noteworthy  items  on  Wallis: 

Bring  travelers  checks.  The  currency  is 
the  Polynesian  franc  and  the  bank  will  not 
accept  foreign  currency  or  “plastic”.  Only 
travelers  checks. 

f^Come  well  provisioned.  It  is  expensive! 
Everything  is  here  but  the  prices  are 
unbelievable.  Examples:  one  whole  chicken 
is  $20.00;  one  head  cabbage  is  $11.00;  a 
small  pork  roast  goes  for  $22.00.  A  small 
local  open  market  exits,  but  you  must  be 
there  by  6  a.m.  Sunday  for  the  best  selec¬ 
tion.  On  a  more  positive  side,  the  yummy 
French  bread,  croissants,  and  pastries  are 
available  daily. 

>^The  pass  at  Honikulu  and  lagoon  are 
well  marked.  We  entered  in  30-knot 
southeasterlies.  It  was  roily  but  naviga table. 
Anchor  in  Gahi  and  hitchhike  into  Mata  Utu 
for  quick  check-in  with  the  gendarmes  and 
Customs.  The  anchorage  in  Mata  Utu  is 
open  to  the  trades  with  a  long  fetch.  It  is  very 
uncomfortable. 

«^It  is  a  nice  gesture  to  invite  the  lower 
chief  of  Gahi  village  out  for  morning  coffee 
or  juice,  since  you  are  a  guest  in  his  village 
and  using  his  facilities.  His  name  is  Mikaele 
and  he  lives  in  a  fale  on  the  beach.  We 
presented  a  picture  of  ourselves  and  a 
T-shirt,  which  was  well-received  by  Mikaele. 

Wallisian  and  French  are  the  languages 
spoken,  but  most  people  seem  to  have  a  few 
words  of  English.  Even  with  our  poor 
French,  we  were  able  to  get  along  fine.  Jan 
has  acquired  a  new  skill:  making  hand-dyed 
T-shirts  and  Pareo’s.  All  the  high-quality 
French  fabric  paints  are  here. 

Visas  are  issued  for  three  months  with  one 
extension  of  three  months  available.  No 


bond  is  required.  Our  plans  are  to  stop  at 
Futuna  Island  then  on  to  Fiji  for  the 
remainder  of  the  season. 


—  Brian,  jan  and  Brian  jr.  7/17/87 

Insatiable  -  Standfast  36 

Jim  Cate  and  Ann  Taunton 

Bora  Bora,  French  Polynesia 

I  think  that  I  promised  you  another 
Changes  letter  from  the  Marquesas.  I  must 
have  lied,  because  here  we  are  in  Bora  Bora 
and  I’m  only  now  writing. 

We  made  the  passage  from  Cabo  to  Hiva 
Oa  in  April/May,  taking  a  few  hours  over  21 
days.  It  was  a  fairly  pleasant  voyage,  with 
about  30  hours  motoring  through  flat  calms 
in  the  ITCZ.  Engineless  cruising  enthusiasts 
be  damned  —  baking  under  an  equatorial 
sun  with  no  wind  for  indeterminate  times 
wasn  t  fun  for  thq  ancient  mariner,  and  it 
ain  t  fun  for  anybody  today.  We  were  glad  to 
get  through  the  doldrums  and  get  on  with 
our  cruise,  even  if  it  meant  burning  up  a  few 
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gallons  of  diesel. 

The  only  event  of  note  was  the  top  pintle 
of  our  homemade  auxiliary  rudder  vane 
system  fatigued  and  sheared  off.  The 
restraining  ropes  saved  the  rudder  for 
recovery,  and  the  6V2-ft  tall  blade  occupied 
one  side  of  the  cockpit  the  rest  of  the  way  to 
Hiva  Oa.  Fortunately,  we  had  an  Autohelm 
3000  as  back  up,  so  hand  steering  wasn’t 
required. 

We  arrived  at  Atuona,  Hiva  Oa.  to  be 
greeted  by  much  of  the  “class  of  ’87”  from 
La  Paz.  Doug  and  Chris  on  Pelican,  a 
Westsail  32  from  Bodega  Bay,  brought  us  a 
chunck  of  ice,  and  we  chilled  down  our  first 
cold  ones  in  20  days.  Thanks  guys!  ^ 

We  spent  far  too  long  in  Atuona  —  where 
anchoring  is  like  being  caught  in  a  giant 
Maytag  during  the  heavy  cycle  —  dealing 
with  the  bond.  We  were  prepared,  having 
brought  sufficient  U.S.  traveller’s  checks  to 
pay  up,  but  the  tiny,  one-person  banque  in 
Atuona  was  totally  inundated  by  the  20  or  so 


■Jungle  Juice’  proved  effective  against  ‘no-see-ums’ 
for  Jim  and  Ann  on  ‘Insatiable’. 


inbound  yachts.  Thus  we  had  to  wait  three 
hours  in  line  to  get  an  appointment  to  post 
the  bond  —  over  a  week  later!  Not  to  be 
complaining  —  they’re  just  not  set  up  to  deal 
with  that  many  yachts,  some  of  which 
wanted  to  make  complicated  money 
transfers  from  exotic  places,  etc. 

The  real  problem  is  with  the  French  re¬ 
quirement  for  the  repatriation  bond.,. 
Somehow,  it  seems  unnecessary  for  a 
cruiser,  having  managed  to  buy,  equip  and 
provision  his  boat  adequately  to  reach 
French  Polynesia  to  then  have  to  essentially 
buy  an  air  ticket  home  —  just  in  case  he  turns 
out  to  be  a  deadbeat.  Oh  well,  it’s  their  ball 
park,  and  if  we  don’t  wanna  play  by  their 
rules,  we  don’t  have  to  go  there. 

We.  enjoyed  the  Marquesas  a  lot.  The 
islands  have  been  described  by  so  many 
authors  I’ll  not  say  much,  except  to  em¬ 


phasize  that  they  are  very  lightly  populated 
now  but  have  the  artifacts  of  a  glorious  past. 
One  can  wander  through  the  jungle  —  and  it 
is  an  honest,  grade  A  jungle  —  discovering 
the  ruins  of  earlier  civilizations  on  every 
hand.  The  unique  aspect  of  this  is  the  total 
lack  of  organization;  no  tour  guides,  no 
“Keep  of  the - ”  signs,  no  rangers  watch¬ 

ing  over  your  shoulders.  All  you  see  are 
acres  of  carefully  hewn  stone  work,  100-ft 
mango  trees  and  other  impressive  vegeta¬ 
tion,  wild  ponies  and  chickens  and  the 
celebrated  no-no’s. 

These  latter  pests  are  the  serpent  in  this 
Eden.  I  managed  to  convince  myself  that  I 
was  immune  to  them  for  a  few  lucky  days. 
Then,  on  a  windless  beach,  I  got  into  a 
swarm  of  the  blighters.  Ann,  being 
somewhat  smarter  than  I,  threw  herself  into 
the  water  while  I  continued  to  explore.  The 
result?  About  300-400  itchy,  festering, 
blistered  lumps  that  took  weeks  to  go  away. 
Not  fun!  Used  up  most  of  a  pint  of  Betadine 
keeping  them  from  going  septic.  Inciden¬ 
tally,  “Jungle  Juice”  repellant,  available  from 
REI  in  Berkeley,  does  an  excellent  job  of 
keeping  them  at  bay,  whilst  “Off’  and  other 
wimpy  sprays  are  more  like  a  tasty  sauce  for 
these  voracious  creatures. 

We  left  Nuku  Hiva  for  the  Tuamotus  on  an 
8-knot  reach  —  which  lasted  exactly  seven 
’  minutes.  The  wind  promptly  died  (the  SE 
trades  have  been  a  joke  so  far  —  a  really 
serious  trade  deficit)  and  we  had  a  frustrating 
six-day  trip  to  the  Dangerous  Archipelago.  It 
was  made  less  nice  yet  by  our  Autohelm 
3000  going  on  strike.  This  was  aggravating, 
especially  since  I’d  sent  it  in  for  an  $80 
checkup  just  prior  to  leaving  the  States,  and 
it  had  well  less  than  100  hours  use  since 
then.  After  two  days  of  watch-on- watch 
hand-steering  in  drifting  conditions,  I  took  it 
apart  (an  ,^act  much  discouraged  by 
Autohelm),  cleaned  every  contact  and  put  it 
back  together  (except  for  the  springs  and  de¬ 
tent  balls  for  the  main  switch,  which  Houdini 
couldn’t  reassemble  at  sea).  Waddya  know? 
It  worked  again!  For  a  couple  of  hours, 
anyhow.  Then,  dead  again. 

It  got  so  I  could  get  that  little  sucker  apart 
pretty  quick,  but  it  got  boring.  So  after  some 
experimentation  (after  all,  1  am  supposed  to 
be  a  scientist),  I  found  that  holding  the  com¬ 
pass  unit  upside  down  and  slapping  hell  out 
of  it  would  bring  it  around  pretty  well.  That’s 
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how  we  got  to  the  atoll  of  Kauehi. 

Ah,  Kauehi!  What  can  I  say  to  adequately 
describe  this  seldom  visited  jewel,  where  we 
were  only  the  14th  boat  to  call  in  a  year.  A 
typical  atoll  anchorage,  water  with  200  foot 
visibility,  fantastic  diving,  and  the  people  — 
all  70  or  so  of  them  —  warm,  friendly, 
generous,  interested  in  us  as  individuals,  not 
as  a  potential  buck  or  two.  They  welcomed 
us  into  their  homes  and  their  lives,  and  we’ll 
never  forget  them. 

A  Sunday  morning  spent  in  their  Catholic 
church  was  a  highlight  —  and  I’ve  not  been 
in  a  church  for  untold  years.  The  service  was 
in  Puamotun,  but  the  singing,  it  brought 
chills  to  my  spine.  Simply  breathtaking.  Not 
a  trained  choir,  just  the  congregation,  sing¬ 
ing  hymns.  Wonderful  voices,  instinctive, 
multi-part  harmonies,  good  acoustics  .  .  . 
wow!  We  will  return,  someday  soon. 

From  the  splendid  isolation  of  Kauehi,  we 
made  the  two-day  hop  to  Papeete,  and  had 
a  massive  dose  of  culture  shock.  This  very 
busy  city  was  just  swinging  into  their  month¬ 
long  fete  —  celebrations  vaguely  associated 
with  Bastille  Day.  What  a  blast!  Tied  Med- 
style  —  an  adventure  in  itself,  with  a  15  knot 
cross  wind  —  to  the  quay  in  front  of  the 
famous  “green-roofed  church”. 

We  spent  more  time  here  than  intended 
too,  while  Ann  tried  to  deal  with  a  nagging 
medical  problem.  Guests  arrived  from  the 
Bay  Area  —  bearing  many  goodies,  includ¬ 
ing  a  new  autopilot,  the  stainless  rod  1 
needed  to  fix  the  vane,  and  the  last  two 
Latitudesl  —  and  we  sailed  to  Moorea  to 
escape  the  city  madness. 

Moorea  is  a  truly  beautiful  island,  with 
classic  tropical  anchorages  such  as 
Robinson’s  Cove  in  Oponohu  bay.  So  many 
cruisers  have  tied  stern  lines  to  the  shoreline 
palms  that  there  are  grooves  worn  in  their 
trunks.  We  enjoyed  Cook’s  Bay  and  various 
reef  anchorages,  with  the  usual  clear  water, 
nice  coral,  and  a  much  slower  life-style. 

We  dropped  our  guests  back  in  Tahiti, 
checked  out,  and  left  for  Bora  Bora.  Light 
NW  winds  greeted  us  (SE  trades?  ho,  ho, 
ho)  so  we  ducked  back  into  Moorea.  Next 
day,  25  knot  westerly,  so  off  we  went.  After 
24  hours  of  beating,  we  were  off  the  south 
end  of  Raaitea.  It  looked  good,  so  in  we 
went,  anchoring  behind  a  little  motu  and 
slept  the  day  away.  It  was  so  nice  we  stayed 
the  next,  too.  Finally  made  it  to  Bora  Bora 


the  next  day.  We’ve  been  moored  at  the  Oa  X 
Oa  Hotel  for  a  few  days  now,  awaiting  the 
return  of  the  bond  money.  The  Oa  Oa  is  just 
as  we’ve  heard  —  wonderfully  friendly  to 
cruisers.  Good  moorings,  showers,  a 
workshop,  a  lawn  to  spread  sails  on,  dinghy 
dock  —  all  gratis,  and  without  a  feeling  of 
obligation.  Greg  and  Elaine,  the  owners,  are 
true  friends  to  yachties,  and  a  helluva  nice 
couple  to  boot.  Highly  recommended,  by 
water  or  by  air. 

As  soon  as  we  get  our  bond  money  back, 
we’ll  be  headed  north  to  Hawaii  and  home 

—  tears  in  our  eyes,  kicking  and  dragging 
our  heels.  If  all  goes  well,  should  be  in  the 
Bay  by  October  15.  Our  plan  is  to  fatten  up 
the  kitty  for  a  year  or  less,  then  split  for  a 
long  cruise  —  no  foolish  schedules  next 
time.  During  that  time.  I’d  be  interested  in 
doing  a  piece  for  Latitude  on  the  order  of 
Things  My  Mommy  Never  Told  Me  About 
Cruising.  Interested? 

P.S.  Sorry  not  to  have  talked  with  you  at 
Sea  of  Cortez  Race  Week  —  just  never 
seemed  to  make  contact.  Of  course,  we  only 
stayed  a  couple  of  days  —  the  pace  was  too 
much  for  us  so  we  went  up  to  Isla  San 
Francisco  and  San  Jose  and  ate  clams. 

—  jim  &  ann  6/25/87 

Jim  &  Ann  —  We’re  uery  interested! 

In  regard  to  Sea  of  Cortez  Race  Week, 
let’s  not  have  an{;  guilt.  It’s  there  for  folks  to 
enjoy  as  much  or  as  little  as  they  want.  Stay 
for  a  day,  stay  for  a  week,  don’t  come  at  all 

—  whatever  is  right. 

Bow  Wow  Wow  in  Mexico 

Tricolor  —  N/A 

Margot  Brown 

(Alameda) 

We  left  San  Diego  for  Mexico  in 
November  1984  and  returned  to  San  Diego 
in  June  1985.  I  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  regulations  regarding  dogs  have 
changed  since  then. 

During  our  seven  months  in  Mexican 
waters,  our  miniature  Longhaired 
Dachshund,  Money,  went  ashore  twice. 
Once  at  Cabo  when  we  took  him  to  a  picnic 
on  the  beach  (problematical  .  .  .  not 
everyone  likes  dogs  and  no  shade);  the  other 
time  when  we  rented  a  car  to  visit  Guadela- 
jara.  He  was  welcome  at  the  hotel  in 
Guadelajara,  incidentally. 


Papers;  I  mentioned  taking  a  dog  along  at 
the  Mexican  Consulate  in  San  Diego.  The 
dog’s  permit  was  made  out  immediately;  the 
charge  was  the  same  as  for  the  boat.  No  one 
ever  asked  for  his  papers. 

However,  you  will  not  get  your  dog  back 
into  the  States  without  a  permit  from  the 
Dept,  of  Agriculture  (obtained  from  the 
veterinarian  when  the  shots  '  were  ad¬ 
ministered)  .  It  is  my  understanding  that  this 
permit  is  also  necessary  for  cats. 

People  have  had  to  turn  back  to  Ensenada 
to  obtain  a  permit  (actually  a  health  cer¬ 
tificate/  certificate  of  inoculation)  in  order  to 
clear  Customs  in  San  Diego.  The  (very 
pleasant)  Customs  officer  would  not  set  foot 
on  Tricolor  until  he  had  seen  Money’s  pro¬ 
per  Dept,  of  Agriculture’s  certificate! 

I  suggest  cruisers  train  their  dog  to  use  a 
spot  on  the  boat  which  is  convenient  to  wash 
down  (we  chose  the  cockpit).  If  at  all  possi¬ 
ble,  carry  what  dry  food  (kibble)  you  plan  to 
feed  your  pet  while  in  Mexico.  Condition  the 
dog  ahead  of  time  to  eat  hard-cooked  eggs 
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(instead  of  meat)  as  an  additional  protein. 
Changes  in  drinking  water  (which  are 
unavoidable),  may  loosen  bowels.  Treat 
symptoms  as  you  would  humans,  with  pro¬ 
per  regard  for  dog’s  weight.  For  example, 
one  dose  of  Pepto  Bismol  every  hour  for 
eight  hours. 

Some  of  the  above  suggestions  come  from 
many  years’  experience  as  a  professional 
handler  and  sometime  AKC  judge.  Our  dog 
is  small  and  short-legged,  and  got  adequate 
exercise  running  up  and  down  the  cabin 
sole.  I  felt  very  sorry  for  some  of  the  large 
dogs  I  saw  aboard  some  boats. 

—  margot  brown  8/7/87 

Elan  —  Islander  37 
Dick  Connors  and  Mary  Fran  Reed 
Sakai,  Japan 
(San  Francisco) 

We  were  recently  sent  an  excerpt  from 
Latitude  38.  Changes,  which  stated  you 
didn’t  know  anyone  cruising  Japan.  Now 
you  know  at  least  one,  the  yacht  Elan.  We 


You  can  take  a  dog  to  Mexico  without  papers,  but 
don’t  try  to  bring  the  barker  back  to  the  Customs 
dock  in  San  Diego. 

arrived  in  Japanese  waters  last  April,  check¬ 
ing  in  at  Chichijima,  a  small,  beautiful 
Japanese  island  north  of  Guam  and  south  of 
Tokyo  by  about  570  NM.  We  sailed  through 
calms  and  gales  to  Yokohama  where  we 
stayed  for  a  month  and  a  half  touring  the 
Tokyo,  Yokohama,  Kamakura  area. 

The  question  in  Changes  was  “The  Yen”. 
The  answer  is  the  yen  is  doing  great,  but  the 
dollar  not  too  well.  Examples  of  the  dollar,, 
value:  small  cup  of  coffee,  no  refill,  in  a 
restaurant  is  $2.00  to  $2.50.  Beer  in  a 
restaurant  is  $2.00  to  $3.00  per  glass.  Kobe 
beef  can  run  as  high  as  $45.00  per  pound. 
We  occasionally  buy  hamburger  and  feel  we 
are  really  splurging. 

On  the  other  hand,  fresh  vegetables  are 
reasonable  and  very  good.  So  are  eggs, 
chicken  and  pork.  Ten  cans  of  beer  from  the 
liquor  store  run  about  $15.00. 

We  eat  out  often  for  our  main  meal  at 


lunch  time  and  can  get  a  variety  of  very  good 
Japanese  food  at  one  of  the  many  small 
restaurants.  In  the  cities  of  Japan  there  are 
hundreds  of  small  restaurants,  the  only  prob¬ 
lem  being  which  one  to  choose.  You  must 
also  be  willing  to  eat  some  things  you  can’t 
identify.  At  lunch  and  dinner  most 
restaurants  will  have  a  set  menu  of  some 
kind  called  a  Seto  which  is  a  complete  meal 
for  a  reasonable  price,  about  $7.00  average. 

The  Japanese  people  we  have  met  have 
been  super  friendly  and  helpful.  If  you  look 
like  your  are  having  a  problem  people  will 
come  up  and  ask  if  they  can  help  —  even  if 
these  are  the  only  English  words  they  know. 
The  language  is  somewhat  of  a  problem  and 
most  signs,  menus,  etc.  are  in  Japanese 
characters. 

Pleasure  boat  sailing  is  just  coming  into  its 
own,  although  most  Japanese  don’t  have 
the  time.  Sailing  in  Japan  is  not  the  greatest; 
most  of  our  passages  have  either  been  motor 
sailing  in  very  little  or  gale  force  wind.  The 
g  big  ship  traffic  along  the  coast  of  Japan  is 

I  almost  unbelievable.  Our  trip  from 

?  Yokohama  to  Kobe  was  made  mostly  in  day 

S  sails  since  we  didn’t  want  to  fight  the  ship- 

^  ping  traffic  at  night.  The  one  overnight  trip 

we  made  was  in  a  storm  with  visibility  less 
than  a  quarter  mile.  A  night  to  remember 
dodging  the  coastal  traffic.  Many  near-misses 
'that  night  were  measured  in  yards.  During 
the  day  there  are  hundreds  of  fishing  boats 
with  nets,  long  lines,  etc.  to  dodge. 

Marinas  are  crowded  and  can  be  quite  ex¬ 
pensive.  In  Osaka  we  stopped  at  one  marina 
that  wanted  $90.00  per  night.  We  didn’t  stay 
there.  There  are  many  small  marinas  that 
can  be  quite  reasonable,  but  are  sometimes 
hard  to  find.  We  had  met  many  Japanese 
sailors  in  Guam  who  were  very  helpful  in 
locating  places  to  stay  in  Japan  at  reasonable 
prices.  j. 

We  are  trying  to  see  all  the  temples, 
shrines,  festivals  and  gardens  in  Japan, 
which  is  an  impossible  but  very  enjoyable 
task.  We  have  also  climbed  Mt.  Fuji  along 
with  the  hundreds  of  Japanese.  The 
temples,  shrines,  festivals  and  gardens  we 
have  seen  thus  far  are  awe-inspiring. 

Public  transportation  is  very  good  with 
many  trains,  subways,  busses.  We  also  use 
lots  of  shoe  leather.  Transportation  is  a  little 
expensive  compared  to  the  U.S. 

In  spite  of  the  yen/ dollar  exchange  rate. 
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we  are  really  enjoying  our  stay  in  Japan  and 
the  Japanese  people.  We  have  not  seen  any 
other  American  cruising  yachts  and  believe 
we  are  probably  the  only  American  cruising 
yacht  in  Japan  at  this  time. 

We  will  stay  in  Japan  through  typhoon 
season  and  leave  for  Hong  Kong  about  next 
January  or  February. 

—  dick  and  mary  fran  8/8/87 

Readers  —  It’s  amazing  how  fate  works. 
Dick  Conners  has  been  out  cruising  now  for 
five  i^ears,  yet  his  cruising' dream  was  almost 
cut  short  at  the  very  beginning.  Elan  was  one 
of  the  many  boats  buffeted  by  the  surprise 
storm  that  hit  Cabo  San  Lucas  in  December 
of  1 982.  Dick’s  boat  would  have  likely;  gone 
ashore  with  27  others  had  his  anchor  not 
snagged  on  a  tree  trunk.  How  different  his 
life  probably;  would  have  been. 

Cruise  Notes: 

Rich  and  Tamara  Tate  spent  much  of  July 
on  their  trimaran,  Oceaneer,  at  Herald 
Island  some  12  miles  northwest  of  Auckland, 
New  Zealand.  The  San  Francisco-based 
sailors  report  they’ll  be  leaving  Kiwiland  after 
the  southern  hemisphere  winter  ends  but 
before  the  cyclone  season  starts  up;  about 
November. 

Many  cruisers  know  New  Zealand  as  one 
of  the  countries  with  the  most  strict  regula¬ 
tions  regarding  pets.  Free  of  the  diseases  car¬ 
ried  by  many  cats  and  dogs,  they  have  been 
zealous  about  keeping  them  out  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  That  is  until  the  Svensson  family  from 
Belgium  arrived  at  Westhaven  Marina  with 
their  cat.  Samba. 

As  per  the  country’s  policy,  the 
Svensson’s  were  told  that  if  they  wished  to 
remain  in  New  Zealand,  their  cat  would 
either  have  to  be  shipped  out  of  the  country 
or  destroyed.  The  Svensson’s  balked,  saying 
they  shouldn’t  have  to  face  the  dilemma  of 
having  to  set  sail  in  hurricane  season  or  have 
the  family  pet  destroyed. 

Remarkably,  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
and  Fisheries  backed  off  a  bit.  They  decided 
that  Samba  could  stay  if  the  Svenssons  paid 
the  costs  for  a  weekly  inspection  by  a 
quarantine  officer.  Since  New  Zealand  tries 
to  operate  on  a  system  of  fees  that  are  in  line 
with  their  costs,  the  quarantine  inspections 
were  expected  to  run  about  $50  a  week. 

For  the  budget-minded  Svenssons,  the 


solution  was  a  painful  one,  but  the  only  one  ^ 
they’d  entertain.  They’d  pay  for  the  inspec¬ 
tions,  although  they  considered  the  amount 
of  the  fee  to  be  “mean”.  Then  like  the 
cavalry  to  the  rescue,  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Animals  in  Auckland  an¬ 
nounced  that  they  would  pick  up  the  tab  for 
the  tabby. 

Mike  Starbuck  tells  friends  he  thinks  he 
sees  the  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel.  For 
those  who’ve  forgotten,  the  former  Marina 
del  Rey  sailor  was  busted  on  his  Playa 
Blanca,  Panama  beach  property  back  on 
February  6  for  having  three  marijuana 
cigarettes.  Panama  isn’t  the  United  States,  so 
Starbuck’s  spent  the  entire  time  in  prison  — 
and  some  pretty  grim  ones  at  that.  But  as  of 
mid-August,  he  was  telling  friends  he’s  confi¬ 
dent  he’ll  be  out  of  the  slammer  within  the 
next  month  or  so. 

Given  all  the  turmoil  in  Panama,  Starbuck 
had  picked  the  worst  time  to  get  arrested. 
Friends  who  normally  might  have  been  able 
to  apply  a  little  political  pressure  haven’t 
been  able  to  get  anywhere. 

While  Starbuck  thinks  he’ll  be  released 
soon,  he’s  also  pretty  certain  that  the 
Panamanian  government  won’t  let  him  keep 
his  beach  property.  As  a  result,  he’s  attempt¬ 
ing  to  turn  it  over  to  the  Smithsonian  Institute 
to  help  re-establish  the  turtles.  The  once 
healthy  turtle  population  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea  has  been  decimated  over  the  last  200 
years.  Turtles  of  all  ages  were  and  are 
slaughtered  for  food.  Turtle  eggs?  They’re  in 
even  greater  demand,  as  the  locals  think 
they’re  an  aphrodisiac. 

While  living  at  Playa  Blanca,  Starbuck 
used  to  move  the  turtle  eggs  to  his  property 
so  they  wouldn’t  be  collected  and  eaten. 
He’s  hoping  that  the  Smithsonian  will  be  able 
to  take  over  that  duty.  As  for  Mike’s  Peterson 
44,  it’s  still  at  the  Panama  YC  and  still  for 
sale. 

The  information  on  Starbuck  comes  to  us 
from  another  Peterson  44  owner,  Nick 
Coates  of  Aspen.  Nick  and  his  wife  will  be 
returning  to  Expectation  this  winter,  hav¬ 
ing  left  it  for  the  summer  20  miles  up  the  Rio 
Dude  of  Guatamala.  For  $65  a  month 
Manana  Marina  provides  a  stern  tie  for  the 
boat,  airs  it  out  everyday,  runs  the  engine 
every  couple  of  days,  washes  it  down  and  in 
general  keeps  it  nice.  Peterson  44’s  need  a 
lot  of  varnish  work;  fortunately  the  locals  are 
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happy  to  do  it  for  just  $6  a  day.  We’ll  have  a  f 
further  report  on  this  area  next  issue. 


The  photograph  you  see  on  this  page  is 
that  of  Pam  and  John  Faulkner’s  Mariah  31, 
Windchild.  After  sailing  through  the  South 
Pacific  and  up  the  coasts  of  South  and  Cen¬ 
tral  America,  the  boat  dragged  anchor  while 
they  slept  and  went  up  on  a  desolate  Baja 
beach.  The  photo  you  see  shows  the  attempt 
to  launch  the  boat  sixteen  days  later,  with  the 
help  of  countless  yachties  who’d  driven  over 
from  La  Paz.  We’re  thrilled  to  report  that  the 
relaunching,  while  by  no  means  simple,  was 
a  success.  We’ll  have  a  detailed  report  from 
the  principals  next  month.  But  congratula¬ 
tions  to  Pam  and  John,  who  we  understand 
are  now  in  La  Paz  beginning  the  long 
restoration. 

Late  in  June  Lt.  Lupeti  of  the  Tongan 
Defense  Services  issued  a  request  to  all 
yachts  in  Neiafu  Harbor,  Vava’u  to  re- 
anchor  near  the  wharf  on  July  4  to  celebrate 
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Inset;  'Windchild'.  Her  first  morning  aground. 
Spread;  ‘Windchild’s  successful  launch  16  days  later. 

—  no,  not  America’s  Independence  —  but 
the  King’s  birthday.  It  was  a  real  big  deal, 
because  it  marked  the  first  time  that  the  King 
had  deigned  to  commemorate  his  royal  birth 
with  a  celebration  in  the  Vava’u  region. 

Three  days  prior  to  the  King’s  big  day, 
Peter  Sutter  of  Wild  Spirit  and  Sausalito 
played  Racing  Chairman  for  the  King  Taufa 
‘Ahau  Tupou  IV  Birthday  Regatta.  Race  in¬ 
structions  included  th^  admonition  to  leave 
one  of  the  marks,  the  62-ft  steel  ketch. 
Imagination,  “as  you  find  it,  blemish  free  . 
Sutter  encouraged  yachties  to  carry  as  many 
Tongans  as  possible  as  passengers.  And  why 
not,  we’re  talking  about  some  of  mankind’s 
best  moveable  ballast.  Sutter  further  noted 
that  protests  would  be  heard  at  the  Royal 
Suva  YC  at  midnight  on  August  28  —  nearly 
two  months  and  hundreds  of  miles  away 
from  the  skirmish. 


The  race  was  sailed  with  a  reverse  start, 

the  slower  boats  taking  their  handicap  at  the 
beginning  by  starting  early.  While  our  Roving 
Reporter  neglected  to  record  the  winners, 
some  25  boats  entered  the  race,  with 
another  21  anchored  in  Neiafu  Harbor. 

Boats  racing  included,  Yehudi,  Heart  of 
Gold.  Notos,  Sam,  Sea  Tub,  Gershon.  Soft- 
wind.  Sundowner,  Cripple  Creek  Ferr^,  In¬ 
truder,  Pulsar.  Dreamalong,  Jane  Rhodes, 
Kauru,  Mithra.  Sisu,  Wild  Spirit.  Vouoka 
Aho,  Freedom.  Richochet,  La  Gitana,  and  a 
Moorings  37,  43  and  51. 

Yachts  anchored  in  the  harbor  included, 
Chelsea  Morning.  Gusto,  Mari;  Estelle, 
Halycon,  Tumbleweed.  Minka,  Windora, 
Kestral.  Phoenix.  Safari,  DX,  Quickstep. 
Dirigo.  Lief.  Tranquilla,  Shadowfox. 
Domineer.  Kitaro,  Whimsical,  Imagination, 
Windsong.  and  Iron  Butterfl\;. 

Beaumaris,  Gordon  and  Nancy  McCar¬ 
ty’s  boat  from  Vancouver,  B.C.  —  which 
was  hit  by  the  Mexican  naval  vessel  G-10 


IN  LATITUDES 


while  at  anchor  in  La  Paz  early  on  March  15 
—  is  now  in  the  Marquesas.  They’d  like  to 
clear  up  some  misinformation  regarding  the 
outcome  of  that  collision.  Unlike  the  report 
in  these  pages,  the  McCarty’s  report  that  no 
doctor  or  naval  officer  visited  them  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  the  collision.  That  no  legal  settlement 
has  been  reached  in  the  case,  that  no  com¬ 
pensation  has  been  received,  and  that  the 
Mexican  navy  never  approached  them  or 
initiated  any  meeting  to  settle  the  matter. 

Naval  officials  say  a  settlement  is  out  of 
their  hands,  so  a  report  and  statement  has 
been  filed  with  the  Ministry  of  Transport  in 
Mexico  City.  But  no  action  has  been  taken. 
The  McClartys  feel  that  the  Port  Captain 
didn’t  fully  inform  them  of  the  necessary  pro¬ 
cedures  for  filing  a  report  or  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  that  needed  to  take  place.  Thus 
unnecessary  delays  were  incurred  filing  the 
report. 

In  any  event,  the  way  it  now  stands,  the 
Navy  is  blaming  the  Port  Captain  for  not 
keeping  the  channel  clear,  and  the  Port  Cap¬ 
tain  is  blaming  the  yachties  for  not  moving 
when  asked  or  not  being  around  to  move 
their  boats.  Meanwhile,  commerical  buoys 
are  being  placed  farther  into  the  channel 
than  where  Beaumaris  had  been  anchored 
when  she  was  hit. 

Why  did  the  captain  of  G-10  only  sound 
three  blasts  versus  the  internationally 
'  recognized  standard  of  five  in  a  danger  situa¬ 
tion?  The  McCarty’s  claim  the  captain  said  he 
wasn’t  aware  of  the  five-blast  danger  signal, 
and  anyhow  thought  the  yachties  would 
have  assumed  they  were  just  honking  to  say 
‘hello’. 

As  unpleasant  as  the  unresolved  situation 
is,  the  McCarty’s  want  to  thank  La  Paz 
yachties  for  their  invaluable  assistance:  Mark 
and  Bev  on  Saturna;  Wally  and  Jo  on 
Mysticiti;  Bill  on  Naiad  and  Don  on 
Seaweed;  Kevin  and  Pat  on  Critereon; 
Gene  on  Providencia;  Victor  on  Escape 
II;  Chris  and  Doug  on  Pelican,  Bob  on 
Finale;  Bob  and  JoAnne  on  Watertorture 
(who  had  also  been  hit  by  G-10  and  others. 
On  shore,  Mac  and  Isobel  Shroyer  were 
great,  as  was  the  machine  shop  Taller  Cam¬ 
pos,  and  Adolfo  Garcia  of  the  Tourist  Office. 

Headed  off  cruising  this  winter?  Won’t  you 
drop  us  a  line  a  tell  us  who  you  are,  the 
name  and  type  of  your  boat  and  where 
you’re  headed? 
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KETTENBURG  MARINE 
2S10Carlcton  St.. 

Sa  n  Diego.  CA  921 06 
(619)224*6211 


BALBOA  MARINE 
34467  Golden  Lantern 
Dana  Point.  CA  92629 
(714)496-3640 


BALBOA  MARINE 
2700  West  Coast  Hwy. 
Newport  Beach,  CA  92663 
(714)546-3407 


BALBOA  MARINE  ENGINE  SYSTEMS 
2602  Avon  St. 

Newport  Beach.  CA  92663 
(714)631-7220 


STEINER 

BINOCUIARS 

Dealers  in  your  area: 


PENETRATING  LIGHT  POWER 

and  a  Compass  as  steady  as  a  Rock 

Identifying  rocks  in  low  light  or  pointing  out  an  exciting  object  often  needs  the  brightest  optics 
and  the  steadiest  compass.  There  is  no  other  binocular  with  this  perfect  combination  of 
penetrating  lightpower,  waterproof  ruggedness,  long-lasting  precision  and  the  steadiest, 
most  well  illuminated  compass:  Steiner-Germany.  World’s  No.  1  Military-Marine  Binocu¬ 
lar.  Send  $1.00  for  our  new  Marine  binocular  catalog  and  buying  guide. 

Steiner,  The  right  gear  for  the  right  man 

STEINER 

Pioneer  Marketing  &  Research 

U.S.  Marketing  Office  for  Steiner,  W.  Germany,  216  Haddon  Ave., 

Westmont,  NJ  08108,  (609)  854-2424  •  (800)  257-7742 

in  Canada:  Steiner  Optik  Canada,  Inc. 

500  Ooellett.  A«,  Windsor.  Ont..  m  1B3.  (519)  258.7263  ^  Commander  RS2000. 
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ALAMEDA: 

Svendsen’s 
1851  Ciement  Avenue 

(415)  521-8454 

SAUSALITO: 

The  Armchair  Sailor 
42  Caledonia  Street 
(415)  332-7505 

SANTA  BARBARA: 

Coast  Chandlery 
1  Breakwater 
(805)  962-4421 

NEWPORT  BEACH: 

Oceanview  Instruments 
2523  W.  Pacific  Coast  Hwy 
(714)  646-3275 

BALBOA  ISLAND: 
Bisbee’s  Marine 
406  South  Bayfront 
(714)  675-5180 


SANTA  CRUZ: 

Johnson-Hicks 
500  Seabright  Avenue 
(408)  425-8100 

LOS  ANGELES: 

Chris  Bock  Instruments 

13011  W.  Washington  Blvd. 

(213)  823-2322 

HUNTINGTON  BEACH: 

Ajax  Marine 
16400  Pac.  Coast  Hwy 
(213)  592-2536 

SAN  DIEGO: 

Knight  &  Carver 
1500  Quivira  Way 
(619)  222-6488 
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CLASSY  CLASSIFIEDS 


Deadline:  15th  of  the  month  prior  to  pubiication 

■  Personal  ads:  1-40  words:  $10  /  40-80  words:  $20  /  80-120  words:  $40 

(Personal  property  you  are  selling;  help  wanted) 

■  Business  ads:  $20  for  40  words  maximum 

(Service(s)  or  business  you  are  selling;  charters;  1  boat  per  broker) 

■  Ads  taken  through  the  mail  only 

(Sorry,  no  ads  accepted  over  the  telephone) 

■  Money  must  accompany  ad.  No  Classified  billing. 

(Check,  cash,  or  Money  Order;  No  credit  cards.) 

■  Latitude  34 

■  1625  W.  Olympic  Blvd.,  Suite  M06,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90015 

■  $3.00  for  postage  &  handling  for  individual  issues  requested.  No  tear  sheets. 


Sorry,  but  due  to  a  tight  deadline, 
we  cannot  accept  changes 
or  cancellations 
after  submitting  ad. 


25-FT  &  UNDER 


RANGER  23.  Mull  design,  23-ft  fiberglass 
sloop,  ready  for  ocean  racing  or  cruising.  5 
bags,  outboard,  VHP,  ds,  lifelines,  pulpits. 
Very  clean.  Relocation  forces  sale. 
$9,000/060.  (818)  584-6487. 


26-FT— 35-FT 


LIKE  NEW  1986  PEARSON  28.5’.  Fully 
equipped  w/spinnaker,  roller  reefing  jib,  full 
Stowe  instrumentation,  VHP,  warranty,  Yan- 
mar  dsl  wAwin  batteries,  stereo,  h&c  running 
water,  shower,  aft  cabin  &  more!  Owners 
relocated,  must  sell.  $47,500/make  offer. 
(714)  497-9006. 

30-FT  PEARSON.  Atomic  4,  new  main,  3  jibs, 
dodger,  awning,  VHP,  RDF,  sounder.  Our 
family  cruised  Channel  Islands  10  summers 
in  safety  and  comfort.  Leaving  area,  must 
sell,  insured  22K.  Make  offer.  (213) 
831-6286. 

33-FT  MORGAN  1974  RACING/CRUISING. 

Atomic  4, 7  sails,  hinged  mast,  excellent  con¬ 
dition,  surveyed  at  $30,000.  Take  over 
payments  on  $22,000  to  qualified  buyer  with 
$2,000  down.  (213)  629-5802. 


27-FT  CATALINA.  Tall  rig,  traditional  layout. 
Atomic  4  inboard.  Nicely  equipt  and  looks 
good.  Berthed  in  Ventura.  SASE  to  C.  Adams, 
4909  Stockdale  Hwy.  #122,  Bakersfield,  CA 
93309  for  spec,  sheet/photos  or  call  (805) 
323-7257.  $14,500/060. 

ISLANDER  34,  1969.  Fiberglass  sloop.  Off¬ 
shore  integrity,  heavily  laid-up.  This  well- 
found  &  maintained  boat  comes  with  new 
mast  &  ribbing.  New  compass.  Fathometer, 
VFIF,  stereo,  new  int.  cushions.  New  main  & 
2  new  jibs.  $26,000.  (805)  985-4437, 

ERICSON  35.  If  you  are  considering  a  new 
Ericson  35,  see  this  "better  than  new”  1986 
custom  beauty.  Full  electronics,  Loran,  refer, 
electric  windlass.  Autohelm  5000,  Harken 
furling,  UK  sails,  dodger,  Bimini,  etc.  Over 
$25K  in  custom  upgrades.  $80,000.  (805) 
834-7623. 

HUNTER  34.  ’83  modifled/wind  keel,  larger 
eliptical  rudder,  spin/gear,  headfoil,  new 
main  &  110,  4  headsails,  2  spinnakers,  9 
oversized  winches,  VHF,  Loran,  stereo,  DP/ 
Spd.  log,  Martec,  sleeps  7,  feed  10,  drink 
many,  much  more.  Free  West  Coast  delivery 
at  $54,950.  Wk:  (415)  459-5421;  res:  (415) 
924-6014. 

CLASSIC  BRISTOL  32-FT  —  $28,950. 1967 
Beautiful  cruiser,  well-maintained.  F/g,  27  hp 
dsl,  complete  sail  inventory,  teak  & 
mahogany  interior,  custom  woodwork, 
dodger  &  lee  cloths,  3  anchors  (33#  Bruce, 
roller  &  windlass)  km,  fm,  Ventura.  (800) 
272-7367;  (805)  529-4231. 


PEARSON  TRITON  29-FT.  Rebuilt  diesel. 
Monitor  vane,  dodger,  dinghy,  propane  stove, 
refrig.,  custom  interior,  5  headsails,  new 
epoxy  Proline  bottom,  Stay-lok  terminals, 
Skloffer  log,  ideal  for  singlehander  or  2 
persons.  $17,000.  (714)  673-4810. 

DREADNOUGHT  32  TAHITI  KETCH.  Glass 
hull,  wood  deck,  spacious  interior,  profes¬ 
sionally  built.  Sabb  diesel  with  spare  injector 
&  gasket  kits,  spruce  spars,  5  sails,  VHF, 
depthfinder.  Includes  Santa  Barbara  slip. 
$47,500. 


36.FT-45-FT 


CHEOY  LEE  LUDERS  36-FT.  Classic  world 
cruiser.  Complete  overhauled  &  rebuilt  in 
1986.  Reinforced  f/g  hull.  Teak  decks.  Wheel. 
Awigrip  paint.  New  interior.  New  sails.  Stain¬ 
less  winches  &  fittings.  Westerbeke  dsl. 
Bristol.  Ready  for  Mexico.  Mus(  sell.  Make 
offer.  Call  Romaine  Corbin  (619)  298-1934. 

OHLSON  38’.  Rare  originai  Swedish  fast 
passagemaker  with  Lloyds  issued  builder’s 
certificate.  Recently  returned  from  South 
Pacific  cruise,  all  gear  goes.  Call  Jim  for  ex¬ 
tensive  inventory  scheduie.  $89,500.  (213) 
253-3215. 


NEW  YORK  36.  1982  one-design  cruiser- 
racer.  Schock  built,  9  bags,  Loran,  autopilot, 
knot,  logs,  wind,  depth,  compasses,  Volvo  dsl 
&  more.  This  is  a  competitive  racer  &  a  love¬ 
ly  cruiser.  $60,000/060.  Call  John  days, 
(415)  493-8485;  eves.  (714)  493-9161. 


ISLANDER  36.  1984  model  launched  9/85, 
North  sails,  self-furling  jib,  multi-colored 
genoa,  2-spd  self-tailing  winches,  Yanmar 
dsl,  sounder,  knotmeter,  full  dodger. 
$69,000.  (714)  675-1319  owner. 


ACAPULCO  40.  Before  you  buy  a  ’’foreign" 
built  or  some  “already  been  there  and  shows 
it  boat",  you  must  see  Candace  Marie. 
Custom  1981  construction  featuring  items 
such  as  250  gallons  water/110  fuel,  Wester¬ 
beke  4/154,  solid  hardwood  interior, 
mahogany/teak/ask,  cutter  rig  w/8  bags  sails 
including  tri-radial  cruising  chute,  recent 
Awigrip  by  Newport  Harbor  Shipyard,  new 
dodger,  etc.,  etc.  43’6’’  OA  x  12’6’’  x  5’6’’. 
Bristol.  Replacement  value  over  $140K,  price 
just  reduced  $40K.  Asking  $85.5K/offers. 
Call  for  photos/specs.  (714)  493-0103. 


SAIL  THE  SEA  OF  CORTEZ 

$1 ,500/October  thru  May;  $1 ,250/June  thru  Sept.  Special:  $1,000.  July  &  August. 

41 -ft  Morgan  Outlsland  ketch.  Sleeps  7.  3  cabins,  2  heads.  Fully  equipped.  Can  be  crewed 
and/or  provisioned.  Bob  Moore,  (415)  382-8259  or  883-7720. 

Charterboat  PUS  THE  COAST  BUMDEXMM 

1  Classeihgldnationwide  ^CallNOWlornextclassInyourarsa  . 
_  y\uiumt  CALL 619-225-1783 Of  i 

K-™' fR“hl-800-237-8663  4 

OLIVER  McCANN  SAILMAKERS 

Marina  del  Rey's  per-sonal  sailmakers  for  17  years.  Call  for  durable,  performing  sails  to  fit  all 
budgets.  We  repair,  recut,  convert  your  sails  efficiently  and  economically.  We  are  roller  furling 
specialists.  Advice  gratis.  Call  (213)  822-1203,  24  hours. 

SAIL  PUERTO  VALLARTA,  MEXICO 

Day,  weekend  and  weekly  charters  available. 

50-ft  ketch  plus  Catalina  30’s. 

Skippered  or  bareboat,  fully  provisioned. 

Cail  for  brochure.  Fiestas  Del  Mar  (714)  240-6263. 

SANTA  BARBARA  CHANNEL  ISLANDS 

Explore  the  exciting  Channel  Islands  National  Park.  1  have  a  fast  and  comfortable  Santana  37 
especially  equipped  for  this  exceptionai  cruising  area  Fully  provisioned.  Capt  Peter  Crane, 
ASA  Instructor.  Brochure.  1817  De  U  Vina  St.,  Santa  Barbara,  CA  93101.  (805)  569-0403. 

SHARPEN  YOUR  CRUISING  SKILLS  .  . . 

Among  Santa  Barbara's  challenging  Channel  Islands.  Join  John  and  Randi  Sanger  on  a  3,  4, 

5-day  personalized  instructional  cruise  aboard  their  Valiant  40  Grebe  —  ninth  season. 

Brochure  and  schedule;  EDUCATIONAL  CRUISING,  P.O.  Box  1165,  Santa  Barbara,  CA  93102. 

(805)  967-4700 
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Classy  Classifieds  . . . 

sell  your  marine  gear . . .  find  crew  . . . 
fulfill  your  need  for  help  wanted  ...  let  your  imagination  run  wild  . . . 


36-FT  TO  45-FT  -  CONT'D 


36-FT  UNION  POLARIS  1986.  Isomat  spars, 
US  rigging,  Neil  Pryde  sails,  Nilsson  electric 
windlass,  Perkins  diesel,  Digital  knotmeter  & 
depthfinder,  Icom  VHF,  Flash  hot  water 
heater,  full  covers,  dodger,  4  batteries,  mar¬ 
ble  table  &  tops,  fridge,  shower  stall,  xint. 
(213)  857-8623. 

ISLAND  TRADER  41  CEN.  COCKPIT.  1978 
Garden  design.  All  fiberglass.  Perkins  4-108, 
2,500  hrs.  Long-distance  cruiser,  ketch. 
Been  there  &  back,  ready  to  go  again.  Flam 
radio,  radar,  elec,  windlass,  self-steering 
vane  &  autopilot.  Ref.  &  freezer  Cold  Plate 
110v  &  eng.  driven  compressor  system.  7 
sails,  2  heads,  2  showers,  6-man  Avon 
liferaft.  New  LP  on  hull  late  ’86.  All  custom 
teak  interior.  Additional  equipment  list  on  re¬ 
quest.  Large  spare  parts  inventory.  Original 
owner.  In  immaculate  condition.  $89,500. 
(805)  984-9346. 


CREW 


CRUISING  UVDY  WANTED.  Lady  40-I-,  to 
cruise  Mexico.  Non-smoker.  Boat  37'  Tayana 
cutter.  Well-equipped.  Leave  12/87.  Send 
picture.  (619)  427-0113.  Box  113,  2733 
Shelter  Island  Dr.,  San  Diego,  CA  92106. 

CREW  WANTED.  36'  sloop,  extended  cruise, 
all  or  part.  Mexico — South  Pacific.  Leave 
Nov-Dec.  Must  have  bluewater  experience. 
Nav.  skills.  (805)  962-6313. 


PARTNERSHIPS 


1985  BENETEAU  1st  38.  Popular  cruising 
layout,  Loran,  VHF,  Signet  1000  &  1500. 
Stereo,  refrigeration,  1 1  self-tailing  winches, 
3  headsails,  full  main,  tri-radial  spinnaker, 
sleeps  7,  2  complete  heads.  New  partners 
wanted.  $375/mo.  Dave  (714)  675-7100; 
Greg  (213)  382-0485. 

« 


Classy 


JOB  OPPORTUNITIES 


EXPERIENCED  SAILMAKER  WANTED  to  aid 

in  general  management  &  production  of 
growing  sail  loft  in  U.S.  Virgin  Islands.  Must 
be  knowledgeable  in  production,  repair,  & 
sales.  Salary,  commission  structure,  benefits 
&  stock  acquisition.  Best  sailing  conditions  in 
the  world.  Send  resume  to:  Sailmaker,  P.O. 
Box  3527,  St.  Thomas,  USVI  00801. 


Classifieds  . . . 


SAILING  IS  GREAT  IN  SANTA  BARBARA! 

For  information  on  residential  properties  from  Carpenteria  to  Goleta, 
call  Dick  Collins,  Century  21  Eller  &  Associates 
(805)  683-2121 


HANDS-ON  mSTRUCTION  CRUISES 

Enjoy  learning  heavy  weather  sailing,  anchoring,  navigation,  spinnakers  &  cruising  skills.  Join 
Solo  TransPac  skipper  Mike  Pyzel  on  a  personally  tailored  3-5  day  liveaboard  instruction  cruise 
in  Santa  Barbara’s  offshore  islands.  Brochure.  PYZEL  NAVIGATION  &  CRUISING, 
P.O.  Box  421 7,  Santa  Barbara,  CA  93140-4217  (805)  640-090o! 


AVON  COASTLINE  VALISE 
LIFERAFT 


AVON  REDCREST 

Grey  Only  $50 


REBATE 


CKPISEBS  SPECIAL 


Going  south?  Going  North?  Staying  home? 
Now’s  the  time  to  get  a  great  deal  on  dinghies 
and  liferafts  for  your  boat.  Just  the  right 
equipment  for  long  cruises,  short  cruises,  or 
future  cruises. 

BUY  NOW  AND  GET  A  REBATE  CHECK 


AV«N 

Lt/4_cfc  Lil  Li_Ll 


SEE  YOUR  LOCAL  DEALER. 

Make  your  best  deal.  Then,  send  us 
a  copy  of  your  receipt  and  a  rebate 
coupon.  We  will  send  you  a  check. 


SOUNDS  EASY? 
mS!  ACT  NOW. 

Rebate  offer  good 
September  1  -  30, 1987. 


~  rebate  COUPON 

Buy  any  AVON  grey  Redcresf  or  Coastline  Valise  Liferaft  (product) . 

Between  9/1/87  and  9/30/87  (date) 

and  receive  $50.00  rebate  - - -  $100.00  rebate  . 

Name  _ _ 


Address 


Store  where  purchased? 


Receipt  enclosed? . 


Rebate  coupon  must  be  completed  in  full  and  receipt  attached  for  rebate  eligibility.  Send  completed  rebate  coupon  by  10/15/87  to  AVON 
SEAGULL  MARINE,  1851  McCaw  Avenue,  Irvine,  CA  927J4  (714)  250-0880. 
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CONGRATULATIONS 

Dr.  Dick  Virgilio  and  Sandy  Purdon 

for  a  successful  single-handed 
race  from 

San  Diego  to  Hawaii! 


A  complete  staff 
ready  to  serve 
your  yachting  needs. 


PICTURES  MAY  BE  SISTERSHIPS 


Y-A-C-HT-S 

1273  Scott  Street  •  San  Diego,  CA  92106,  •  (619)  225-9596 


NEW  BOAT  DEALERS  FOR: 


Cruise  in  conifoil  and  elegince.  She  oNers  a  spacwus 
galey/salon  area  and  two  piivale  staterooms.  Available  lor 
demonstration. 


BRAND  BANKS  olfcrs  luxurious  accommodations  In  al  ol  their 
boats  from  32  -  49  feet.  Brand  Banks  36  available  lor  viewinp  In 
September. 


Old  World  quatty  and  craftsmanship,  at  a  prtca  you  can  alfatdl 
BuW  In  Sweden,  thasa  boats  from  29'  -  49'  aio  lupirrliad  by  a 
Lloyd's  surveyor  and  than  cartMad. 


SELECT  PREVIOUSLY  OWNED  LISTINGS 


28'  BAYLMER  1985  >  tMs  vttsel  it  fuly  tguippcd 
for  CMilil  oceofl  use  tnd  It  In  thowroom  condition. 
$39,900. 


28'  CENTURY  —  BuHt  by  Merldiin.  Twin  Morcniiicrt. 
triiler.  Lorin  C,  luto  pilol,  cuttom  orch,  crvite  26. 
mix  45.  Sieept  5,  $39,500. 


COLUMBIA  30'.  1972  —  tho  hot  roctd  and  cruittd  to 
San  Outntin.  ExctHcnt  maintonanct.  $29,000. 


WESTSAR.  32'.  1975  >  vattti  it  hily  capaMa 
tat  up  for  aittatlva  affthart  work.  $85,000. 


POWER 


SAIL 


TMt  36'  WILLARO  it  a  papular  boat.  Sha’t  a  1963 
trawler,  ideal  tor  crulting.  $49,000. 


ERICSON  35'.  1977  •  axcoNent  candNien,  wtl- 
malntalnad.  cuttom  ftaturet,  mahopany  taHa.  ice  bax 
caver  and  cabinet  eaven.  $48,500. 


PETERSON  44'.  1978  -  tMt  ttrang,  fast  and  wel 
epuippad  vettel  hat  |utt  returned  fiam  a  Cartbbaan 
cruite  ol  teveral  yaart.  She  It  already  ta  pa  crvltifig 
again.  $120,000. 


6ULF  32’.  1966  -  Intartar  and  exterlar  cemplalBly 
refurbithad  la  patt  twa  yaart.  Exterior  LP  maket 
vattal  thina.  $42,500. 


HALLBER6  RASSY  42'.  1985  >  tMt  vettel  wat  par- 
ehatad  in  Sweden.  She  hat  aO  the  fear  and  it  in  new 
candWan.  $198,000. 


25'  1971  ALBINtrwl 
26'l979R£lNELLcfS 
30' 1964  TROJAN  SF 
32'  1967  GRAND  BANKS  crs 
36' 1954  STEPHENS  my 
39'  1980  PLEASURE  tr 


$15,000  41’ 1974  DEFEVER  Irwl 

17.500  42'  1979  UNIFLITE  sf 

10.000  49' 1973  ALASKAN  trwl 

46.200  50'  1971  MILLKRAFT  trwl 

49.500  57' 1964  CHRIS  CRAFT  yl 

85,000  75'  1 986  YACHT  TECH  my 


95,000 

150,000 

175.000 

175.000 

189,500 

895,000 


27’ 1977  HUNTER  sip 
30’ 1978  PETERSON  sip 
33' 1974  RANGER  sip 
34'  1969  CORONADO  sip 
35'  1977  ERICSON  sip 
38'l977  JEANNEAUket 


$1 6.000  42'  1 963  HALLBERG  RASSY  kel 

39,000  44'  l979CHE0YLEEctf 

29,900  44'  1975  PETERSON  dr 

25,000  45'  1971  COLUMBIA  sip 

35,000  46’  1 985  KELLY/PETERSON  dr 

55.000  47' 1982  VALIANT  dr 


190.000 

125,000 

69.500 

87.000 

210,000 

250.000 


OEFEVER  49',  1982  -  vettel  it  tanltary.  law  haurt 
on  main  enginet,  with  cuttom  ftaturet  in  main  talon. 
$195,000. 
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OWN  &  CONTROL 
THE  WEATHER 


If  each  of  us  were  to  prioritize  our 
boating  criteria  we’d  find  that  only  a  few 
of  us  would  think  exactly  alike,  but  we’d 
all  have  that  thread  of  commonality, 
“quality”  and  “performance”.  Under¬ 
standably  so !  Our  lives  may  depend  on  that 
quality  and  performance  some  day.  Quali¬ 
ty  and  performance  are  not  the  result  of 
chance.  Fair  Weather  Marine,  Inc.  has 
established  a  very  demanding  criteria,  and 
puts  forth  the  coordinated  efforts  required 
to  produce  the  finest  yacht  to  reach  our 
standards  of  quality. 


At  Fair  Weather  Marine  our  first  criteria  is  design.  Our  favored  designer  is  Robert  Perry. 
Why?  Because  we  think  alike!  We  think  that  performance  need  not  be  sacrificed  to  achieve 
funtionality.  We  believe  in  the  synergistic  effects  of  form,  fit  and  function  working  together 
to  produce  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds,  and  then  some.  Bob  Perry’s  efforts  on  the  Fair 
Weather  Mariner  39  hull  have  truly  demonstrated  a  form  that  excels  in  performance.  Theore¬ 
tically,  her  hull  speed  is  7.86  knots.  In  sea  trials  Mike  Paris  and  the  39  teamed  together  in  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  to  produce  an  impressive  10.3  knots.  That’s  performance!  Performance 
not  only  to  meet  your  requirements  in  the  Bay  but  all  around  the  world.  Remember,  this  is  a 
hi-performance  world  cruiser. 


The  hull  design  isn’t  where  it  stops.  Take  a  look  at  the  deck  and  topsides.  You’ll  see  a  clean, 
clear,  functional  deck  designed  with  the  cruiser  in  mind.  It’s  unobstructed,  practical,  roomy, 
and  comfortable  without  sacrifice  of  style.  The  sleek,  racy  lines  are  exceptionally  attractive. 
She  looks  like  she’s  doing  five  knots  while  tied  to  the  dock. 

The  first  criteria  is  design,  but  foremost  is  quality.  At  Fair  Weather  Marine,  we  believe  that 
quality  cannot  be  “added  on”,  it  must  be  built  in.  You  start  with  a  top  quality  design,  add  top 
quality  materials  and  equipment  combined  with  top  quality  craftsmanship,  coupled  with  the 
dedication  and  leadership  of  the  Fair  Weather  Marine  team,  and  you  end  up  with  a  winner. 
Truly  a  beautiful,  classy,  hi-performance  world  cruising  winner. 

The  hull  and  deck  of  this  extremely  fine  yacht  are  each  hand-laid  single  layer  fiberglass  con¬ 
struction.  The  molds  are  each  one  complete  piece.  What  does  that  mean  to  you?  That  means 
that  your  Fair  Weather  Mariner  39  has  no  seams!  It  means  that  there  are  no  joints  that  are 
patched  together.  It  means  that  the  keel  is  an  intregral  part  of  the  entire  hull.  Not  a  bolt-on!  It 
means  dependability,  reliability  and  strength!  As  well  as  smooth,  clean  and  easy  lines! 

What  advantage  do  you  have  being  a  “Fair  Weather  Mariner  39”  owner?  It  means  that  for 
you,  any  weather  is  fair  weather. 

Call  Fair  Weather  Marine,  Inc.  today,  ask  for  Walk  Juzefczyk  or  Mike  Paris,  and  arrange 
for  a  private  showing.  If  you’re  satisfied  with  what  you  see,  we’ll  arrange  for  a  sea  trial.  Then 
we’ll  take  “your ’’order! 


FAIR  WEATHER  MARINE,  INC. 

New  Location:  291  W.  22nd  St.,  Suite  202,  San  Pedro,  CA  90731  (213)  833-7151 


